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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The life here printed for the first time is pre- 
served in the Tanner MSS. (278 f. 15 sq.) 
together with several of BedelVs letters, and a 
second life by his son-in-law Qogy, which has 
\ been piublished from a Harleian MS. The 
collection was made with a view to publication 
by archbishop Bancroft, whose services to Eng- 



*• lish history have never been duly appreciated. 

, Transcripts of these and other papers were 
confided to me some years ago by the learned 
historian of the Irish church, archdeacon Cotton. 
I added letters from the state paper office and 
other repositories, and went to press in 1866, 
intending to defer to the last the separate 
issue of this, the shorter and more interesting 
of the two lives. Being still unable to com- 
plete the larger book, and unwilling longer to 
delay such help as I can render to the disen- 
dowed church of Ireland, I have resolved to 
issue at once the bare text as it stands; for 



until all my materials are in type, any notes 
which I could append must be necessarily im- 
perfect. Meanwhile the curious reader may 
consult some papers which I have contributed 
to Notes and Queries, 

The gross proceeds of the sale of the book, 
after the single deduction of the booksellers' 
commission, will be given to further the edu- 
cation of the orphans of Irish clergymen. 
Churchmen who acknowledged the political 
justice of disestablishment, seem of all men 
most bound to lighten the difficulties which 
beset the church under the altered conditions 
of her life, 

J. E. B. M. 



St John's, 
18 Oct, 1871. 




LIFE AND DEATH 



OF 



WILLIAM BEDELL. 



1. Though the writing of lives is subject 
to be abused both by wnter and readers, yet 
experience testifieth the usefulness and benefit 
of such writings : And though the genius of 
the person whose life I write, and the rule he 
seemed to walk by all his life, was Bene qui 
latuit, dkc, yet two reasons especially seem to 
plead for this that here ensues. First, that 
some reparation may be made for the hard en- 
tertainment the world gave to this bishop while 
he lived : and secondly, that his example may 
have the advantage of commiseration (usually 
granted to sufferers and the dead) to commend 
it the more to the imitation of others. 

2. This eminent servant of God, William 
Bedell late bishop of Kilmore in Ireland, was 
bom in the county of Essex in England, in a 

1 



2 LIFE AND DEATH 

village called Black-Notley, in the year 157 1 
upon Michaelmas day, of a stock or family of 
ancient continuance in that country, although 
of no great eminency for worldly greatness; 
his father and grandfather not exceeding the 
style of yeoman ; his birth day presaging him 
an antagonist against the devil and his angels. 
His father and grandfather were both noted in 
their time for love to true religion ; his grand- 
father (upon that account being forced for some 
years to fly the lands) was a man of extraor- 
dinary severity; insomuch that having put forth 
his son to a master, and he upon some dis- 
like returning home again after a day or two, 
he took up his said son behind him and car- 
ried him with his face to the horse-tail through 
some market-towns back again to his master. 
This severity, or rather love of his to his son, 
God was pleased so to bless and sanctify, that 
it was a means to settle his mind and ground 
him more in his obedience to his father and 
superiors, and to do him good as long as he 
lived ; for he became a gracious and very godly 
man. 

3. He married a helper or yoke-fellow meet 
for him, Elizabeth Elliston ; these two lived to- - 
gether to a great age in Black-Notley, very 
well esteemed and beloved; they were both 
very charitable and merciful ; their house was 
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seldom without one or two poor children, which 
they kept upon alms, ^he bishop's mother was 
very famous and expert in chirurgery, which 
she continually practised upon multitudes that 
flocked to her, and still gratis without respect 
of persons poor or rich. It happened sometimes 
that some would return with the healed Samsr 
ritan with some token of thankfulness, but this 
was seldom. But God did not fail to reward 
them with that (which in scripture is most pro- 
perly called His reward), children and the fruit 
of tlie worrib, 3 sons and 4 daughters. 

4. Of the sons, William was the second. 
His godly parents, in token of their thankful- 
ness to God, and careful to procure both the 
spiritual and temporal good of their children, 
with all convenient speed dispatched away to 
school their two elder sons, John and William; 
having the conveniency of a good school and 
schoolmaster not above a mile off, at a market 
town called Braintry. The schoolmaster, Mr 
Denman, was very able and excellent in his 
faculty, but accordingly austere : insomuch that 
the eldest son John, though of good parts, yet 
not bearing the severity of his master, grew so 
out of love with learning that his parents were 
forced to take him home. But William on the 
contrary being of excellent natural parts, and 
especially of a strong memory, had also such a 
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love to learning that no harshness of his master 
could beat him oflF; but rather it so height- 
ened his diligence that his proficiency did seem 
to contend with and even to conquer his mas- 
ter's rigour, yet with a bloody victory: for on 
a time he received such a blow from his choleric 
master, that he was beaten off a pair of stairs 
and had one side of his head so bruised that 
the blood gushed out of his ear, and his hearing 
on that side was so impaired that he became 
in process of time wholly deaf as to that ear. 

5. But his great profiting in short time 
makes amends for all : for in the eleventh year 
of his age he was sent to Cambridge, and after 
strict trial admitted into Emmanuel college, and 
not long after his admission chosen scholar of 
that house. The first four years (as himself 
was wont to say) he lost, only keeping pace 
with the rest of his years ; which seldom proves 
better, if so well, with those who are sent so 
young to the university. But after, he fell to 
his study in so good earnest, that he got the 
start of the rest, and the regents of the col- 
lege thought fit to choose him fellow before or 
as soon as ever he was of age suflScient by their 
statutes to be capable of a fellowship. 

6. A great student he was and a great pro- 
ficient, as in all kind of learning, so especially 
in divinity. He did not only taste the liberal 
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arts or give them a short visit? by the way, but 
thoroughly studied them. His knowledge in 
the Latin and Greek was very eminent, as well 
for oratory as poetry. In the Latin oratory he 
was both elegant and fluent, whether we respect 
his tongue or pen, in both which he was very 
much a Ciceronian. As for poetry (wherein he 
was very much delighted) he "was an imitator 
of Horace rather than Ovid; more sharp and 
solid than smooth. The Greek fathers and his- 
torians he read in Greek; going first to the 
fountain and not beholding to translations. He 
attained also no mean skill in the Syriac, Ara- 
bic and Hebrew tongues ; though in these (as 
also in the Chaldee tongue) he bettered himself 
much after in his travels. He had this rare 
faculty, that whatsoever art or language he 
would set himself to acquire, he would reduce 
it into a body or method of his own contriv- 
ance, and of languages usually he would draw 
up a grammar. So far did he descend in this 
kind, that on the desire of some Italian friends 
he composed an EngHsh grammar; thereby let- 
ting them see our language to be reducible into 
the bounds of art, and not obscure and bar- 
barous as commonly they accounted it then be- 
yond the seas, but elegant and copious and easy 
enough. 

7. But to return from this digression: 
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during his abode at Cambridge (which was not 
fully the time allowed by the statutes of the 
house) he had gained the repute of an eminent 
scholar and a very grave and pious man. Much 
esteemed he was by Dr Chjuierton, then master 
of the college, and by the famous Mr William 
Perkins, though both fathers in comparison of 
him. The latter took a very great affection to 
him, and judged him worthy of his more inti- 
mate acquaintance: and in answer hereof Mr 
Bedell likewise bare a filial respect to him, com- 
municating his studies and submitting them to 
his approbation and direction. 

8. And now we must conceive him full- 
pace entered into the study of divinity ; where- 
of his first essay was in the discharge of the 
office of catechist in the college. In the study 
of divinity (as being the scope of all his other 
studies) it is hard to say whether he was a more 
hard student or a greater proficient. His ex- 
cellent skill in scholastical and positive divinity 
was highly commended by that miracle of all 
learning, Padre Paulo the Venetian, as we have 
it attested by the honorable and memorable 
Sir Henry Wotton in a letter to King Charles 
the First of blessed memory, expressing to 
his majesty his judgment of the said Mr 
Bedell and his abilities. The letter is as fol- 
loweth. 



J 
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May ibpleoM your Majesty, 

Having been informed that certain per* 
aana have by the good wishes of the archbishop of 
Armagh been directed hither, with a mmt hum- 
ble petition to your majesty, that you will be 
jBleased to make Mr WUliam Beddl {now resi- 
dent upon a small benefice in Suffolk) governor 
of your college at Dublin, for the good of that 
society ; and myself being required to render 
vmto your majesty some testim^ony of the said 
Mr William Bedell, who was long my chaplain 
at Venice in the* time of my first employment 
there; I am bound in aU conscience and truth 
(so far as your majesty will be pleased to ac- 
cept my poor judgment) to affirm of him, thai 
I think hardly a filter man for that charge could 
have been propoimded unto your majesty in your 
whole kingdom, for singular erudition and piety, 
conformity to the rites of the church and zeal to 
advance the cause of God ; wherein his travails 
abroad were not obscure in the time of tlie ex- 
commu/nication of the Venetians, For it m^ay 
please your majesty to know thai this is the man 
whom Padre Paulo took {I may say) into his 
very soul ; with whom he did communicate the 
inwardest thoughts of his heart; from whom he 
professed to have received more knowledge in 
aU divinity, botii acholasticai and positive, than 
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from any he had ever practised in his day^; of 
which all the passages were well known to the 
late king your father of blessed me^nory. And 
so with your majesty's good favour I will end 
this needless office : for the general favfie of his 
learning, his life and christian temper, and those 
religious labours himself hath dedicated to your 
majesty, do better describe him than lam able. 

Your Tnajesty's most humble and faithful 

servant, 

H. WOTTON. 

9. Mr Bodell being thus famished, it was 
easy to perceive to what course of life God had 
destinated and his own inclinations led him; 
which was the ministry. His entrance into 
holy orders was before he had left the univer- 
sity: concerning which he would complain of 
the greedy gaping for money by the officers and 
servants of the bishop, without heeding so much 
the sufficiency or insufficiency of the man as 
of the monev. Yet his orders he esteemed 
nevertheless religiously, though cumbered with 
some faults in the men that conferred them* 
His first caU to the ministerial work was to St 
Edmunds-Bury in Suffi)lk; where the great 
esteem he had gained for his grave, humble 
and diligent discharge of that employment ia 
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yet surviving in the mouths and memories of 
many, though his abode there was not long. 
His auditory there was very much consisting 
of men of the best quality and best abilities 
of judgement and learning, who yet ever re- 
ceived ample satisfaction in his sermons; being 
such both for matter and method as gave no 
occasion of slighting, but always affording 
even to the most-knowing some farther in- 
formation. 

10. It will not be amiss here to give a de- 
scription of his manner and method of preach- 
ing, wherein then he was in a manner alone: 
his prayer before sermon was not set nor fixed 
always to the same form of words, but various 
in expressions, as the time and present occasions 
most required, but ever in the plainest and 
easiest phrase of the English tongue, accord- 
ing to the capacity of the weakest understand- 
ing : 80 as the most unlearned hearer might say 
Amen. Yet he never affected tedious prolixity 
or needless verbosity; he always avoided light 
expressions and all words unbeseeming the spi- 
rituality and weightiness of the duty of prayer 
to God. No man less stinted in his gift of 
utterance, and yet no man more careful in the 
government of his tongue. 

1 1. His voice was but low ; his action little : 
but the gravity of his aspect very great, and 
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the reverence of his behaviour such as was 
more aflfecting to the hearers than the greater 
eloq«eBoe and more pompous pronunciation of 
others. In the kaadling of his text no man 
in his time was more exacts whether in open- 
ing the coherence or the words themselves. 
His greatest excellency was in making plain 
the hardest texts of scripture, wherein scarce 
any man was comparable to him. His way 
was first thoroughly to scan the force of the 
words in the original languages, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Greek, &c. Next he would compare other places 
with his text, and such words or phrases of other 
texts as were like those of his text in hand; 
and to be sure if any such were, through his 
familiar and perfect acquaintance with the 
scripture he would never miss them. By this 
means it was wonderful how great light he 
brought not only to the text in hand, but all 
other texts of scripture which he had occasion 
to quote., And in no one respect is the loss of 
his writings more deplorable than in this. 

12. Though his library were large and 
choice (sc. that of Mr Perkins, with his own 
additions), yet he seldom or never used to cite 
any author or interpreter in his sermons; but 
his expositions ever appeared to be the results 
of comparing other texts, and of the force of 
the original, and of the mind of the Holy Qhost 
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The sense being found out often was found to 
differ from the common interpretations; accord- 
ing to that of an ancient author, Alivd eat ad 
intemos receasua veritatis in sacra scriptura per- 
tingere; oMud sectmdum vulgarem opinionem 
dejmire vel explicare. And divers of good know- 
lege and judgement in the scriptures (even di- 
vines) would wonder first at the unusuahiess of 
his expositions ; secondly, that themselves had 
not seen it before, as he had rendered it. Where 
others would pass over words and sentences sicca 
pede, there would he discover rich springs of 
heavenly doctrine most naturally flowing from 
the text. 

13. Neither yet (for all this) was he ever 
the author or broacher of aliy novel opinion dis- 
sonant from the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land; whereof no man was either a more able 
maintainer or a more obedient observer. No, 
nor in the matter of discipline was he any in- 
novator; though privately, and to those of chief- 
est eminency in the church, no man ever more 
bewailed or opposed the abuses therein. But 
the peace of the church was that he ever held 
precious; and therefore he was tender of ut- 
tering any thing that might give occasion to 
turbulent spirits. 

14. What he chiefly sought in diving into 
the depths of scripture was to find out all pos- 
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12 LIFE AND DEATH 

sible conviction of the evilness of sin, as also 
to store himself and his auditors with all pos- 
sible motives to virtue and holiness of life; 
judging those motives and arguments the best 
(not which man's art inventeth and fixeth to a 
text, but) which the Holy Ghost hath laid down 
in the scripture itself: which to discover and 
then to improve upon the consciences and 
minds of his hearers, he judged the duty and 
main business of preaching. 

15. His doctrinal observations were com- 
monly two or three in a sermom, which he needed 
not much to stand upon either for proof or illus- 
tration, having done that work before in the 
exposition of his text. Finally, his uses ever 
were very naturally flowing from his text, and 
(as he managed them) very moving; their force 
lying more in the clearness and evidence of 
their ground from scripture (especially the text) 
and in the matter of them, than in the loudness 
or contention of his voice or vehemency of his 
gesture. 

16. He was able to preach (and very often 
did) upon very little warning : and his manner 
most what was to prepare himself only by me- 
ditation, yet always writing down his sermona 
after he had preached them. In short, »for a 
preacher he was the substance of this poor sha- 
dow here set down. 
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17, Mr Bedell thus furnished and called 
to the public exercise of the ministry in the 
town of St Edmunds-Bury (where he succeeded 
Mr George Estey, one of incomparable learning, 
godliness, &a who died there in the flower of 
his age), had not been long there ere he had 
gained a great reverence, as well from all that 
savoured of the power of godliness as from the 
gallants, knights and gentlemen, who reverenced 
him for his impartial, grave and holy preaching 
and conversation, and heard him gladly. As for 
his esteem among the ministers it will appear 
in due place hereafter. 

18. Having continued a year and more at 
Bury, he was chosen and appointed to attend 
Sir Henry Wotton, then sent ambassador to the 
state of Venice in the time of the interdict, as 
chaplain to the ambassador: which employment 
he willingly embraced, desiring to concoct his 
knowledge and learning attained at home by 
the observations of travel and the experience 
of foreign countries. This employment being 
public, his engagement at Bury could not de- 
tain him ; especially promising at his return to 
fix thei:^. After a difficidt journey (especially 
in his passage over the Alps) he arrived safe 
at last in the city of Venice. It happened to 
be in a time of very weighty transactions be- 
tween the then pope Faulus Quintus and that 
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state; which was a singular opportunity for 
him to be throughly acquainted with the mys- 
teries of papal iniquity: for by occasion of the 
controversy then on foot between the pope and 
the state of Venice^ many corruptions and much 
of the pope's nakedness became more public 
than might well suit with the credit of the 
common cause of popery. And as king James 
(of famous memory) was very inquisitive into 
these affairs, so his ambassador there found 
means to give his majesty a full and punctual 
account from time to time : and protestant 
princes (he especially the most considerable) 
were not so coyly entertained in their embas- 
sies there as the manner of that state had been 
in former times. ' 

19. And as the time was extraordinary, 
so there was also then flourishing in Venice 
an extraordinary person, that oracle of the 
Christian world Father Paulo, a friar of the 
order of the Servi ; a man of miraculous learn- 
ing, prudence and integrity, as fully may ap- 
pear both by his works, and specially by the 
history of his life and death, now published in 
the English tongue: though that history is 
composed with more partiality to the Roman 
religion than verity as to the persuasion and 
judgement of the man. This man, besides his 
acquired and natural parts, God had enlight- 
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ened with the knowledge of his truth so far as 
to see the detestable enormities of the papacy 
and court of Rome and to loath the same : 
so as it cannot be doubted but God raised 
him up and fitted him for such a season and 
such a juncture of affairs. This was the man 
employed by the wisest state of Venice to 
draw up their letters and rescripts that passed 
between the pope and them: wherein, as also 
in his whole deportment in that business, he 
hath more solidly though less bitterly detected 
and confuted the fundamental corruptions of 
the papacy than ever any protestant writer 
before his time. This eminent instrument, 
though hard to be seen or spoken with by 
men of best quality, some that came in a 
manner for little else to that city than out 
of admiration of his fame, yet with the English 
ambassador and his chaplain he had entered 
into a strict familiarity, which to Mr Bedell 
was a singular advantage: for by converse with 
him he both armed himself against the papists 
with their own weapons, and became more 
polite in all his other learning. 

20. It might indeed have been a danger- 
ous thing to him (then a young man) to be 
in such a place; as some others then and since, 
by travelling and converse among the Italians, 
have shewed by their sad example; but by 
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God's mercy he was better grounded in piety 
and good learning than to be easily subverted. 
He would often say that he covM never meet 
with anything among them of that side that 
did not rather confirm him than shake his 
persuasicm of the truth of the protesta/nt re- 
formed religion, 

21. During his abode in Italy he found 
opportunity of converse with some of the leam- 
eder sort of the Jews, wherein he intended these 
two purposes, the bettering himself in his skill 
in the Hebrew, and the drawing some of them 
to the embracing of Christ. In the former the 
success answered, but not so in the later; that 
people being extraordinary stiflhecked, as the 
scripture foretold us. Some account we have 
of the reasons they allege for themselves in 
Mr BedelFs letters to Mr Wadsworth, now re- 
printed together with this present history of 
his life. 

22. Before we leave Italy we must not 
omit his acquaintance there contracted with 
Dr Jasper Despotine, a gentleman of noble ex- 
traction, who, though a younger brother, yet 
was in a fair way of raising himself by his 
eminent learning and the great fame he had 
gained by his singular skill and judgment in 
medicine. One thing which was a great hin- 
drance to his rising in his own country was 
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his judgement in religion, varying from that 
of his ancestors and from the falsely called 
catholic. His great learning and mueh read- 
ing was to him an occasion of seeing more 
into the true state of the controversy between 
us and the Romanists than is permitted to 
ordinary papists. The change of his judgement 
was not sudden, nor without very strong en- 
deavours to maintain and defend within him- 
self the religion wherein he had been edu- 
cated. But still in process of time and by 
degrees God sent in more light into his mind, 
which he was not able to avoid. The un- 
quietness of his mind was very great in this 
pendulous condition; and the greater, because 
it was a matter of life and death to discover 
himself. A long time therefore it was before 
he could get clear and come to a resolution. 

23. One notable passage concerning him 
is not to be concealed. It happened in Venice 
that a lady of great quality fell sick, and her 
sickness proving very dangerous, a consultation 
of physicians was called to consider of her 
estate ; who upon enquiry and view of the 
patient having resolved what was to be done, 
appointed two of their number (of whom Dr 
Despotine was one) to be constantly with the 
patient. But in short space neither the care 
nor art of the physicians, nor the dignity of 

2 
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the person, availing against death's approaches, 
all hope of recovery was taken away, and then 
spiritual physicians began to flock about her, 
some Jesuits, and some of other orders. Dr 
Despotine still attending, observed diligently 
the demeanour of these religious men towards 
the dying lady: she being now almost senseless 
(for it was the last night of her life), the Je- 
suits and others her confessors abode conti- 
nually at her bed's side. The Jesuits were very 
urgent with her that she would bestow libe- 
rally to religious uses, and namely upon their 
own order; alleging the great reward of such 
good works and the benefit of the prayers of 
their fraternity; presenting unto her a crucifix, 
moving her to call on Our Lady, the patroness 
of women and more especially of ladies. On 
the other side of the bed was a Capuchin friar, 
and he (not in so many words, but more to 
the purpose) put the lady in mind of the death 
and merits of Jesus Christ, and exhorted her to 
believe and trust in Him and commit her soul 
to His mercy. This different manner of pro- 
ceeding used by these religious men moved the 
doctor much; and the more in respect of the 
weakness of the patient. Wherefore in all re- 
spectful manner he besought the fathers to suf- 
fer her to depart in as much quiet as might be, 
^he being now incapable of farther comfort. 
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Notwithstanding they (the Jesuits) with their 
tapers and crucifixes and their calling still to 
the dying lady, left her not till her life had 
left her first: and then (it being past mid- 
night) the company withdrew into other rooms, 
the doctor into a gallery: to whom being there 
(whether accidentally, or on purpose, it is un- 
certain) the Capuchin friar resorted; and so 
considering it was not far from day, they agreed 
to abide there and discourse. The friar, though 
till then unknown to the doctor, did presently 
fall upon discourse of the lady and the manner 
of the Jesuits' addresses to her; blaming their 
so urging her at the point of death to call upon 
Our Lady, without once mentioning Jesus 
Christ, and asking his judgement if he did not 
then think it an undiscreet and unseasonable 
thing. The doctor, though his heart was full, 
yet durst not vent himself to a man of that 
profession and a stranger; fearing some design 
to draw forth his opinion and so to accuse 
him. And therefore with all his skill and dili- 
gence he laboured to put ofif that discourse. 
But the Mar so much the more urgently 
pressed upon him, giving all assurance pos- 
sible of his ingenuity and candour of moving 
that discourse. Whereupon the doctor could 
no longer hold, but freely spake his mind; and 
the friar and he jumped so just in their 

2—2 
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thoughts about that point, that from thence 
in their discourse they proceeded to some far- 
ther abuses then prevailing; in the dislike 
whereof their judgement did no less concur 
than in the former. But still the doctor was 
very jealous. On the other side the friar 
opened himself so freely, that he thanked him 
most heartily for his company and discourse, 
and' earnestly desired his farther acquaintance, 
inviting him in mos,t affectionate manner to 
his cell, that so they might have farther con- 
ference: and so, the day being come, they 
parted upon terms of extraordinary love and 
familiarity. The doctor communicated this 
passage to his friends, who by no means would 
advise him to go any more to the friar, as- 
suredly gathering that all this openness and 
profession of love was but a trap. Whereupon, 
though he was confirmed in his persuasion of 
the truth of the reformed religion, yet his ap- 
prehensions of the dangers impending over his 
person and life were no whit abated. So that 
still he was fain to be upon his guard, retiring 
himself into privacy as much as possible. 

24, In which condition God's providence 
brought him to the acquaintance of Mr Bedell: 
by whom being made acquainted fully with 
the state of religion in England, for the more 
free enjoyment of his conscience he came over 
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into England with Mr Bedell at his return out 
of Italy. The labours and studies of this doctor 
and his profound judgement in divinity are lit- 
tle known to the world, and especially his great 
zeal and courage in defence of the truth against 
popish and all other innovations. So tender he 
was in the doctrinal part of religion, that often- 
times he hath taken very great offence at some 
passages and words falling from some of our 
English preachers, neither iU-meant by them, 
nor ill-taken by some others, only because they 
seemed to him, though but by some remote 
consequence, to abet the popish or Pelagian 
opinions. It had been happy if in time our- 
selves had been as cautious, and if that apos- 
tolical canon i Tim. i. 3 had been more strictly 
given in charge and better observed among us. 
25. But we must now return from this 
digression to Mr Bedell. His stay in Italy was 
for some years; where he gained much expe- 
rience and knowledge, both in divinity and the 
Oriental tongues, but especially in the state of 
religiorf, as it then stood in most parts of Chris- 
tendom ; having a far better advantage for this 
at that time, and there, than the bare reading 
of ecclesiastical history was able to afford. He 
was there also much improved in point of pru- 
dence and moderation ; meeting there with men, 
though of another persuasion from himself 
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in many points of religion, yet very conscien- 
tious and unblameable in life and conversation, 
and no less detesting the tyranny of the papacy 
and the gross points of popery, thau the protes- 
tants themselves. 

26. Before his return he gained the Italian 
tongue ; and so with his dear friend Dr Despotine 
he came safe again into England. Being landed, 
he repaired with all convenient speed to his 
former charge at St Edmunds-Bury, where he 
wanted no welcome from his many dear Chris- 
tian friends, who could not but look upon him 
as a return of their prayers, those prayers which 
at his departure he publicly craved in his fare- 
well sermon to them on Heb. xiii. 18, 19, 
Fray for us, and the rather that I may be 
restored unto you the sooner, 

27. , Having disposed of his friend Dr 
Despotine and himself for sometime as so- 
journers in the house of one* Mr Nunne, he 
settled himself to his studies and ministerial 
employment, and the doctor fell to practice. 
But a very great diflBculty was in the doctor's 
way, namely his want of the English tongue. 
But his friend Mr Bedell would not see him 
suffer for this, but voluntarily took upon him 
to be his interpreter at any time whensoever 
any patient should resort unto him. But as- 
entire friendship made this labour easy to Mr 
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Bedell, so to the doctor the trouble and diffi- 
culty was hereby the rather increased, for he 
was exceedingly perplexed and grieved to be 
thus troublesome to his friend and thus to in- 
terrupt his studies. And considering his con- 
dition being a strauger wanting language, being 
unfit for human society and burthensome, as 
he accounted, to his firiend, he was at first even 
weary of himself ; so strong was the reciproca- 
tion of love between these two friends. Such 
examples of entire friendship were ever count- 
ed memorable and commendable even by the 
greatest persons, though seldom found amongst 
such, through the inconsistence of greatness and 
ambition with such friendship. But between 
this pair this their love continued firm to the 
last ; some other notable passages whereof we 
shall have occasion to touch in the sequel In 
process of time difficulties grew more easy, and 
the doctor gaining upon the English tongue, 
the need of an interpreter began to cease. Upon 
which occasion these two, Mr. Bedell first, and 
Dr Despotine some years after, betook them- 
selves severally to a stricter kind of friendship, 
namely conjugal; as that which might afford 
each of them an helper more meet than they 
were able to be one to another. 

28. Mr Bedell first entered into the holy 
state of matrimony with a very pious, grave and 
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every-way-accomplished gentlewoman, Mrs Leah 
Maw widow, daughter of John Bowles esq. of 
Ersham in Norfolk, and late wife to Robert 
Maw esq. recorder of the town of St Edmunds- 
Bury. There were diverse things on either side 
that might seem to dissuade from this match : 
on her side, that she must now come down from 
that gallantry in which she had been maintained 
according to the place and profession of her 
former husband, and that now she must marry 
a minister, a noted contemner of the world's 
pomp ; on his part, that she had five small chil- 
dren and but a small estate. ' But these weigh- 
tier considerations (as his piety and ability for 
heavenly knowledge, as also his conscientious 
integrity, and again her no less eminent endow- 
ments of nature, education and grace, for a 
woman) moved them to consent together in 
holy wedlock, setting aside all secular conside- 
rations that might dissuade. And well it 
were if such weightier considerations did more 
preponderate in marriages, and worldly respects 
less. By this match Mr Bedell became now 
charged with the care and education of five 
orphans. The elder, Nicholas Maw, by his own 
labours and the benefit of that then famous 
school of Bury, he brought up to learning; who 
after being sent to Cambridge was taken into 
the special care of Dr Maw> then master of 
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Peter-house, and by him as he was capable 
preferred in that society to be first scholar and 
after fellow of that house ; where he lived diverse 
years in good esteem for learning, being both 
an acute and able scholar; but not fancying 
the study of divinity, to which his father-in- 
law much incited him, he fell to the study of 
physic; wherein he profited very much, and 
after a good time for furnishing his mind with 
the theory, he married, and fell to the practice 
in the city of London, and grew in a short space 
into great esteem. But God was pleased to call 
him away in the spring of his days and first 
rise of his worldly advancement. Of the other, 
two departed in their childhood, the other two 
WQre dear to Mr Bedell as his own, and were 
by him provided for over and besides their own 
portions. It pleased the Lord also to bless him 
with four children of his own, three sons and a 
daughter: in whose education, next to godliness, 
his earnest care was to make his sons scholars ; 
and he would often tell them, if he knew which 
of them would not he a scholar, he would not 
leave him a groat 

29. Having passed thus some five or six 
years at Bury as preacher there, that very great 
congregation found a great defect in his voice, 
which was very weak, and so himself (with no 
small grief) did from his very first settling 
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there apprehend. And therefore he was re- 
solved, when God should offer an opportunity, 
to remove and give way to some of more 
audible voice. And God*s providence was not 
wanting. For among those worthy knights 
and gentlemen that were lovers and honourers 
of Mr Bedell, Sir Thomas Jermin more especi- 
ally did study and wait to do him all good 
offices possible : and the rectory of Great 
Homingshearth, of his donation, falling void. 
Sir Thomas freely presented Mr Bedell to this 
charge. And the place being very near Bury, 
and the congregation there not very great, but 
such as his voice might reach, he accepted the 
presentation; not indeed to the full satisfaction 
of his Bury friends, though the great dispropor- 
tion of his voice to their great assembly being 
considered, they could say no great matter 
against it. But however, to give them all pos- 
sible satisfaction, Mr Bedell engaged himself to 
supply their Friday lecture for a year or longer, 
as they should think fit; which he performed 
with advantage after his remove to Homings- 
hearth. 

30. But his first entrance upon his charge 
was not without some rubs; for being to repair 
to the bishop of Norwich, Dr Jegon, for institu- 
tion^ although no scruple was made against his 
person or title, yet the demands of the bishop's 
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officers for his instruments were very high; inso- 
much that Mr Bedell, first to the officers, though 
all in vain, and then to the bishop also himself, 
protested against the illegality of demanding 
such fees; and alleged it to be no less than 
simony gn his part as well as theirs if he should 
give. them their demands. And in conclusion, 
the bishop being unmoveable from the princi- 
ples of himself and his officers, alleging that 
they demanded no more than what others were 
used to give in that case, Mr Bedell professed 
his resolution never to take a living on those 
terms, so unwarrantable either by the word of 
God or ancient canons of the church; and so 
was fain to come away without his living. This 
accident did not a little trouble both the bishop, 
Sir Thomas Jermin, and Mr Bedell himself; the 
bishop, in regard of the eminency of the man, 
whom he had sent home re infecta; Sir Thomas, 
in regard of the frustration of his good intentions 
to the people of Homingshearth ; and Mr Be- 
dell himself was much troubled that it was his 
hap to be forced to this so public appearing 
against the corruptions of the bishop and his 
officers. And therefore he addressed a letter 
to the bishop, more fully shewing the reasons 
why in conscience he durst not yield to the 
paying of those illegal exactions : by which letter 
the bishop was so far moved tjiat he caused the 
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instruments of bis institution and induction 
soon after to be sent unto bim, leaving it to his 
cboice to pay what he thought fit. 

31. And now we are to conceive Mr Bedell 
settled at Homingshearth, where we shall con- 
sider him in a threefold relation; to his own 
family, to his parishioners, and to his neighbour- 
ministers. In his family relation his example 
and authority was such that all, from his yoke- 
fellow to the meanest servant, held all due 
reverence to him. His children he had in very 
great subjection and nurture, wherein God had 
given him an helper conformable and answer- 
able to himself, both of them, as in all things, 
so in this happily concurring. And though 
oftentimes where children of two several com- 
panies are in one family, discords arise either 
between the children or parents or both, yet 
their impartiality and joint care for the good 
of the children was such that no considerable 
emulation or variance was ever found among 
the children, nor the least difference between 
the parents. 

32. His manner was to rise very early 
(commonly at four, winter and summer), and 
so to retire presently to his study; where he 
would be so fixed till prayer time, that if any 
thing (as business of the family, or some stran- 
ger or neighbour coming to speak with him) 
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did happen to call him down, he would be 
even angry with the messenger (wife, child, 
or servant) of any such occasion of interrup- 
tion. 

33. For prayer he observed three seasons, 
morning, noon, and evening, never tedious or 
prolix. At noon his manner was to read and 
expound some chapter of the Bible before prayer. 
His expositions were methodical, concise and 
substantial. 

34. As his children grew up (their mother 
having taught them to read English and give 
an account of the heads of the catechism), 
then he took them under his own teaching; 
and two of his sons he thus took pains with 
for some years. But his other many occasions, 
as hereafter will appear, and his studies espe- 
cially, not allowing so great a distraction, he 
was fain to give that task over. 

35. Some little recreation he used some- 
time before dinner or supper; which for the 
most part was planting, transplanting, grafting 
and inoculating, and sometimes digging in his 
garden. 

36. For his habit he was a great lover of 
plainness, both for th^ matter and fashion; 
never changing his fashion in all his life. His 
rules were easiness for the stirring of his body, 
and serviceableness, avoiding all vanity and 
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superfluity. And in his children he still laboured 
to have the same rules observed; wherein only 
he differed something from the disposition of 
his yokefellow, she ac6ording to her education, 
sex, and the quality of her former husband, 
affecting elegancy and neatness of habit, which 
also she did sometimes endeavour to observe 
in her children. But his will and authority bore 
the sway. Some of his friends would blame 
him for this carelessness and neglect (as they 
counted it). But among other grave answers 
he usually gave, this was one : that in our bap- 
tism we had all avowed to forsake ike pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world, 

1 37. When his friends came to visit him, 
his entertainment was friendly, neat and boun- 
tiful; but his grave deportment and savoury 
discourse surmounted all, which was of such 
influence that it gave a law to the company, 
and held them (as it were) under a kind of 
discipline ; which that he might somewhat relax 
and yet not warp from his own principles, he 
would retire from them to his study with some 
grave item, leaving them to enjoy themselves. 
If they were ministers or scholars he would 
tarry longer, but so a$ he would be sure theii- 
discourse should be profitable. 

38. And here it cannot be omitted what 
an admirable gift and grace God had given 
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him in the command and ordering of his 
speech. For as he was well stored with all 
kmds of knowledge, so he was of such sanc- 
tified wisdom, that still he would be commu- 
nicating to others, and that in such a pleasing 
and delightful way, that not the least appear- 
ance of pride or vain glory could be found in 
his discourse; no place left for vanity, if he 
were present; nothing could be heard but piety 
and morality, no man present but was either 
pleased or profited or charmed. If any other 
would speak any thing savoury, he would stand 
still and hear; yea of the two he was more for- 
ward to learn than teach ; to hear rather than 
to speak; giving place to any, though his in- 
feriors by many degrees. Yea by an art he 
had, he would so observe the tempers of n^en, 
that in discourse with them he would draw 
forth whatever little good was in them; sup- 
pressing their vanity by his gravity, and hiding 
their ignorance by his wisdom and humility. 
In a word, scarce any man in his time ever 
exceeded him in the government of the tongue : 
as if God had designed him for a lively and 
practical edition of Mr Perkins's excellent trea- 
tise of the government of the tongue. And 
indeed that man of Qod was the man whom 
Mr Bedell did very much propound to himself 
for imitation. 
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39. There is yet farther to be noted in 
his domestical course of conversation his be- 
haviour towards the beggars, bedlams and tra- 
vellers, that use to come to men's doors. These 
he would not fail to examine, mixing both 
wholesome instructions and severe reproofs. Nor 
rested he there ; but if they had any passes to 
travel by, he would be sure to scan them 
throughly, and finding them false or counter- 
feit, his way was to send for the constable, and 
after correction given according to law, he would 
make them a new pass, and send them to the 
place of their last settlement or birtL This 
made him so well known among that sort of 
people, that they shunned the town for the 
most part, to the no small quiet and security of 
him and aU his neighbours. 

40. One principal point more is yet be- 
hind ; and that is his manner of governing his 
family upon the Lord's day. Being risen him- 
self (most commonly the first in the house) he 
presently retired to his study, where while he 
was busied in prayer and meditation, his wife 
was hastening to get the children ready a con- 
venient time before the time of public meet- 
ing; that all might be in readiness against 
his coming down to prayer in the family. His 
company being come together, he would come 
down among them; but as at all times, so 
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more especially then, with his countenance 
composed to all possible gravity, piety and 
solemnity ; so as the presence of that day, and 
his deportment together, wrought no small 
effects both upon children and servants as to 
preparation for the service of God ; so truly 
was he God*s vice-gerent in his family. Before 
prayer some time he would give some admo- 
nition to his company, as he judged most suit- 
able. And thdn falling down on his knees 
he would perform prayer among them. Which 
being done, all repaired together to church. In 
the passage from his house to the church, which 
was not very far, strict notice was taken of the 
gestures and behaviour of his children, either 
by himself or to be sure by his consort, an 
helper to him to the height in these best things. 
But especially their words were observed. And 
when once they were come to the place, then 
all 'possible reverence and attention was ex- 
pected both from children and servants, and 
of such failings as were committed, this godly 
couple were diligent observers and severe cor- 
rectors. 

41. Besides his sermons, forenoon and 
afternoon, he used to catechise the youth 
openly in the face of the congregation: whom 
he instructed not only to answer in the words 
of the catechism, but also to answer such 

3 
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other material questions as might make them 
understand the principles of religion. For his 
manner was for an half hour clearly to expound 
in order a certain portion of the catechism 
every Lord's day, so as to go through it every 
year ; wherein not only the younger sort were 
much benefited, but even the elder and most 
judicious of his auditors found a great measure 
of satisfaction; and they would profess that 
they accounted his catechising every whit as 
profitable as his preaching. 

42. And this leads me in the next place 
to his deportment to the people in his charge ; 
with whom he had a very gieat authority, not 
only by reason of his diligent preaching and 
holy example of life, but especially his constant 
use of private admonitions and reproofs, which 
though some stomached at, yet they durst not 
openly despise. The poorest of all he had a 
tender care over in this respect; whom he 
used bountifully to relieve every year. The 
others he entertained at his table once a year 
all through the whole parish; with whom he 
would be very cheery, and yet in so pious and 
profitable a manner, that their minds and 
souls were no less feasted than their bodies; 
sin and vanity being always thrust out of 
doors for wranglers. 

43. Having obtained so great a place in 
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their affections, his due maintenance came in 
with the more ease to him and willingness as 
from them. He held it as a principle of 
conscience earnestly to preserve the rights of 
the church. The edifices which belonged to 
him as rector to uphold he was always careful 
to keep in good and sufficient repair. And 
his care extended not only herein to posterity; 
but he left also behind lEiim an exact book to 
his successors, giving them a clear account what 
dues to expect from the parishioners, and some 
light for the clearing of controversies and 
difficulties about tithing that might afterward 
aiise. His great exactness herein was the occa- 
sion of a long suit between him and William 
Lucas esq'., one of the chiefest of his parish. 
The matter was this : Mr Bedell was given to 
understand that certain pieces of ground in the 
possession of Mr Lucas had formerly belonged 
to the rectory of Great Homingshearth, and 
some then living were able to give pregnant 
testimony in the business, and no small proba- 
bilities were easily gathered by view of the 
ground itself. Yet for his own fuller satisfac- 
tion by the favour of the lord of the manor 
he got liberty to search the rolls and records 
belonging to the manor : wherein by his great 
pains and sagacity he found such light into 
the business, as convinced him in his conscience 

3—2 
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that those grounds by right belonged to the 
church. Whereupon making his claim with all 
possible respect to Mr Lucas, expressing his 
own unwillingness to spend his time in law, 
or to have any contention with so unequal a 
match as he, being also his neighbour and 
parishioner, and yet alleging the tie of con- 
science urging him to maintain the right of 
the church; he received no other return from 
Mr Lucas than in effect a denial of any right 
of the church in those lands, and a plain sig- 
nification of his resolution not to part with 
them otherwise than by course of law. The 
suit being commenced, besides the charge and 
expense of time, Mr Bedell met with grievous 
vexations, because of the strange delays and 
other stratagems of the lawyers. Yet the terms 
between him and his adversary were fair, as 
such a long and chargeable suit might permit; 
the lasting whereof was ten years and. up- 
wards. In short, the issue was, that after some 
arbitrations without success it was concluded 
by the final award of one man, and the land 
returned to the church, though not the same in 
specie, yet the same in quantity, and in a place 
more convenient for the minister. 

44. This unhappy occasion, being also of 
so long continuance, did necessitate Mr Bedell 
to some study of the law; wherein (his own 
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chargeable practice concurring, as ako througli 
his great abilities for whatsoever he did under^ 
take) he became strangely knowing and dexr 
terous, for a man of his calling. Insomuch as 
even during the agitation of his own cause he 
was so observed for his abilities, that he was 
frequently chosen commissioner or afbitrator 
in the most diflScult controversies that hap- 
pened in the country round about ; which leads 
us to consider in what terms he stood with his 
neighbours in the country, and especially the 
neighbour ministers. 

45. And here, not to insist upon the fre- 
quent applications of several to him for advice 
and resolution in doubts and questions in di- 
vinity and other learning, nor how he was still 
acquainted and made party to most conferences 
that happened between any of his neighbours 
and the papists, nor to ijiention what worthy 
men of the ministry were his intimate friends 
and familiars ; it shall be sufficient only to in- 
sist upon one passage more than ordinarily 
considerable, and that was this. 

46. While he was rector of Great Hom- 
ingshearth a parliament was called; at which, 
according to the ancient custom, a convocation 
of the clergy also was to attend ; to the making 
up whereof besides the bishop and other digni- 
taries, two other ministers were to be chosen in 
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the diocese of Norwich to represent the clergy, 
one for Norfolk, and another for SnflEblk. But, 
as it often falls out, there was much packing 
and plotting and making of friends by the 
more ambitious of the clergy, to be chosen for 
that honour, as they accounted it; insomuch 
that Mr Bedell himself was dealt withal by 
letter and otherwise, touching the disposal of 
his voice at the election. But those indirect 
proceedings did make such an impression upon 
his spirit, that he wholly declined the meeting 
appointed for the election. The ministers 
being met upon the day, there was great stick- 
ling and much opposition of some against 
others, till at last Mr Bedell himself, that was 
absent and never made any means for the em- 
ployment, was the man they pitched upon. 
"The news whereof no sooner came to his ears, 
but it presently aflfected him with a great deal 
of grief and dislike, as he spared not to his 
friends sadly to express to this effect: that Ae 
hrmjo he ahovid but lose his time and sit there 
and tell the, clock, vdihout doing any good, as 
to what the present eadgencies of the chu/rch did 
most reqvire. And indeed the issue proved his 
fear too true, which before him bishop Andrews 
feared and prayed against in his Condo ad 
Clerum in a provincial synod, where he hath 
these words: Synodum celebrare nonfuit Faido 
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fwm, viJ^iMi'm vero nee nobis nunc 'XpovoTpt^^rjaai^ 
' The holding of a synod was liot to St Paul then 
(I wish it were not now to us) a wasting of 
time; he means when St Paul held the synod 
at Miletus. But we have seen sufficient to de- 
monstrate Mr Bedell's esteem with his brothers 
of the ministry. 

47. And now we must proceed to his re- 
moval out of England into Ireland, to be 
governor of the university and college of Dublin. 
From which time till the end of his days the 
ancient love and friendship between him and 
Dr Despotine was maintained; so that their 
great distance both by land and sea from each 
other could not hinder a continual intercourse 
of letters between them ; wherein nothing of 
moment in either kingdom, either of public 
concernment, or touching their own peraonal 
affairs, but still they communicated one to 
another. And this is therefore here mentioned 
to advertise the reader that the main of the 
ensuing narration, and in many places the very 
words, are nothing but what Mr Bedell's own 
letters to Dr Despotine have furnished : all 
other his writings, which might have much 
helped on this work, being unhappily lost to- 
gether with his library, in that overflowing 
surge of the rebellion of Ireland. 

48. To return then to his remove into 
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Ireland. We may observe a special and extra- 
ordinary hand of doA therein ; which Mr Bedell 
himself in a letter to his friend the doctor thus 
expresseth : My greatest encouragement is, that 
I have not put myself into this place, but, a^ I 
hope I may truly say, I follow Ood. And in- 
deed not only the thing itself, but the juncture 
of time when it was effected and the instru- 
ments helping it on, have much of God observ- 
able in them. For that a private country- 
minister, so far distant, of so retired a life, 
should be sought for so public and eminent an 
employment ; that this should be immediately 
upon the determination of his long suit and 
recovery of those lands of the church, to vin- 
dicate him from all imputation of self-seeking, 
and to take him off from all dregs of anger and 
dissension that such a suit might have in the 
bottom ; finally, that two so eminent men for 
learning and holiness, as those two famous pri- 
mates, George Abbot archbishop of Canterbury 
and James Usher archbishop of Armagh, should 
be the chief instruments of his call to that 
place : these circumstances cannot be denied to 
have a special hand of God going along with 
them, and cannot but testify both the favour 
of God towards him and his own great abilities. 
Upon the commendation therefore of these two 
archbishops he was chosen by the fellows of the 
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college, and petitioned for to his majesty ; who 
was graciously pleased, upon the testimony of 
Sir Henry Wotton, to assent to the fellows' 
petition, and Mr Bedell thereupon was made 
and sworn provost of the college of the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity near Dublin in Ireland. 
This beginning of that part of his life spent in 
Ireland was (as we see) favoured with the most 
benign aspect, not only of the best and greatest 
of the earthly gods among us, but of the God of 
heaven and earth Himself, as a sweetening and 
preparative for the more stormy and trouble- 
some part of his life that was to follow. 

49. During his abode at the college he was 
often honoured with the visits and invitations 
of the greatest persons about the city, as the 
archbishops of Anaagh, Dublin, and Cashell, 
the lords Clanebois, Angier, and Dowckra: and 
in a special manner he had the favour of the 
lord deputy Falkland. His yearly stipend was 
£100, to which he had £20 per annum added 
for preaching a lecture every fortnight at 
Christ's Church ; and this was the utmost of 
his revenue. 

50. As touching his managing of business 
in the college; His first care was concerning 
the statutes of the house, in which he made 
some alterations and some additions to them, 
and reduced them into a more exact method. 
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But especially he looked more diligently to the 
exact observance of them, than formerly had 
been used. In his alteration of the statutes it 
might manifestly appear that he sought the 
good of the society and not his own, and all 
still with special reference to the good of the 
church : nothing being aimed at either for the 
addition of maintenance or outward splendour 
to himself or the fellows, but that every fellow 
should study divinity, and after seven years' 
stay should go out into some employment in 
the church ; that the natives of the country 
should be exercised in the reading and writing 
of their own language, that they might be the 
fitter to convert their countrymen the Irish; 
that no acts, disputation or declamation, in any 
other science or art, save in divinity, should 
at any time be kept in the chapel ; that the 
students should always wear their gowns, as 
well in the city as in the college ; that on the 
Lord's day the fellows, scholars and all other 
the students, should go together and all accom- 
pany the provost to church, all in their gowns. 
These are some of the heads of those additions 
which he made to the statutes. The whole 
body whereof he wrote out and left in the 
college. And they bear the name of BedelFa 
Statutes to this day. 

5 1. One thing among the rest is not to be 
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forgotten. It was provided in these statutes, 
that always before dinner and supper in the 
hall the scholars of the house in their turns, 
every one his week, were to read a chapter 
in the Latin Bible, and then to give thanks; 
an4 after meat was brought in, and a little 
spaxje of time allowed, the reader was to go up 
to the fellows' table (where seldom but the 
provost himself was present), and there recite 
some verse of the chapter that was read, to 
give occasion of savoury and profitable dis- 
course ; which to be sure, when he was present, 
was improved accordingly. 

52. He was strict in exacting the perform- 
ance of divinity acts, as commonplacings and 
disputations required by statute of the fellows, 
wherein himself would still take the first turn; 
and oftentimes he would dispute at other timefi 
with an argument or two upon the respondent, 
which sometimes produced some pretty strong 
tugging between him and the moderator (which 
sdways was the divinity professor, Dr Hoile), 
to the great delight and profit of the hearers. 

53. Besides this and such like ordinary 
work of his place, he used on the Lord's day, 
between dinner ended and church, to expoimd 
in the chapel some part of the catechism ; to 
which exercise diverse of the most devout per- 
sons of the city used to resort. And in this 
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way of settlement his government in the college 
proceeded for some time, without any manifest 
disturbance. 

54 But it was not iong ere some tem- 
pestuous winds arose, to the no small disquiet 
of his and the college's peace. Two particulars 
the reader may take notice of. One was a 
schism among the fellows arising from a na- 
tional antipathy; for the society consisting 
partly of British and partly of Irish, hence it 
came to pass that there were contradictions and 
bandyings one side against another in aU their 
meetings and consultations, whereby business 
of public concernment was hindered; the house 
became divided agiiinst itself; the provost was 
rendered suspected by one side or other for his 
moderation and endeavours to keep down this 
contention ; and in short things grew to that 
height that the visitors were necessitated to 
interpose, lest the matter should have grown 
to open scandal. This last refuge, the authority 
of the visitors, being joined with the wisdom 
and moderation of the provost, was a means 
for some time to keep down this fire, but could 
not extinguish it. 

55. Another disturbance arose from the 
professor Dr Joshua Hoile, a man of great 
learning, zeal and piety, but over-hot. The 
occasion was. this: Mr Bedell in his catechis- 
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ings and sermoDS and at other discourses used 
still rather to contract the differences between 
protestants and papists than to widen them. 
One thing among the rest he had uttered his 
judgement in, viz. the church of Rome to be a 
true church : which in effect wise men know 
to be no more than that God hath a church, 
though in the dominions and under the tyranny 
of the pope ; and withal he was still wont to 
distinguish between the church of Rome and 
court of Rome. But this so much disrelished 
with the professor, being at that time in his 
ordinary divinity lectures engaged in the con- 
futation of Bellarmine, that being to common- 
place on a time in his course, he took the text. 
Revel, xviii. 4, Coms out of her, my people : 
whence he took occasion too plainly to glance 
at the provost with somewhat more sharpness 
(being a hot and zealous man) than could be 
well-digested, without disparagement to his 
place. But the provost contented himself only 
with the satisfaction of a private conference 
in the professor's own chamber, immediately 
after the sermon; where they debated the 
business largely together, like scholars, all in 
Latin, without any witness unless a sizar, and 
parted good fnends; and no more was ever 
after heard of that matter, saving only that 
the professor afterwards to some of his ac- 
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quaintance gave the provost the commendation 
of a pure Ciceronian as ever he had discoursed 
witL 

56. And thus having been employed and 
exercised awhile in the college, not much more 
than a year from his first settled residence in 
the place God's providence called him forth 
into the government of the church; wherein 
he spent the remainder of his life, and wherein 
we shall find him exceedingly tossed with many 
and great troubles. His entrance and first ad- 
vance to this employment was principally by 
the mediation and procurement of his noble 
friend and patron Sir Thomas Jermine, who 
moved the king's majesty in his behalf, and 
with some difl&culty obtained for him the bi- 
shoprics of Kilmore and Ardagh, before Mr 
Bedell was acquai^nted in the least with any 
such design. The difficulty of eflfecting this 
was such, that Sir Thomas was forced to 
engage for him to his majesty, as far as a 
man might be responsible for another. The 
cause of this difficulty perhaps may appear 
afterwards. It is not to be omitted how little 
ambitious he was of any such advancement. 
For before his acceptance of the bishoprics he 
seriously consulted with the lord archbishop of 
Armagh, and craved his advice about it; pro- 
fessing himself so indifferent, that if his grace 
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should judge it more behoveful for the church 
that he should still stay at the college, he would 
then some way decline the bishoprics. Also 
to his friend the doctor his expressions con- 
cerning this his preferment speak the same: 
Thu>s your friend, who never desired and dreamed 
of this or any other bishopric {more than to 
be pope of Rome), is to have two bishoprics at 
a clap, being insufficient for one. But upon 
the advice and encouragement of the lord 
primate he accepted the bishoprics. 

57. And now the next thing was his con- 
secration, which he was to receive from the most 
reverend James Usher lord archbishop of Ar- 
magh, to which province his bishopric did 
belong. But it happened to be at the time 
of the archbishop's triennial visitation, which 
was usually managed by the chancellor and 
register of the archbishop. And had it only 
been used to keep up the dignity and pre- 
eminence of the archbishop above the other 
bishops of his province, or for the reformation 
of such bishops as were negligent or corrupt in 
their places, the matter had not been great. 
But by virtue of this triennial visitation e^jery 
bishop was inhibited from exercising any juris- 
diction, as well the good as the bad ; all causes 
were removed from the bishops' to the arch- 
bishop's court; and these sees being now 
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vacant, the archbishop's officers were the more 
active to improve their time, and not willing to 
be interrupted by the coming in of the new 
bishop. Whereupon his consecration was de- 
ferred a long time. But the new bishop made 
no haste; resolving in matters of this nature (as 
he wrote to his friend the doctor) to follow 
rather than to lead. 

58. At his consecration (and so after) he 
was to enter of necessity into a mora costly 
garb, both for attire and attendance, than ever 
he had used; and this was no small trouble 
to his humble and heavenly mind. His own 
wisdom prompted him to some conformity to 
the rest of the episcopal rank ; and his friends 
were solicitous lest he should render himself 
contemptible, or lie under sinister censures, by 
coming too much behind other bishops in state 
and gallantry. And therefore he took a middle 
way; rising a little, but diflFering very much in 
outward splendour from the rest of his rank. 
He never wore silk, but his girdle, chimier and 
tippet; never wore beaver, castor, or demi-castor, 
but always felts. He used not to ride up 
and down the streets of Dublin about his oc- 
casions with his three or four men attending, 
as was the common usage of the bishops there, 
but always walked with only one man. And 
till the time of the earl of Strafford (for till 
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then it was arbitrary) he very seldom used to 
ride with the state to church on Sundays; and 
when he did, it was with as little state as pos- 
sible. And though in this practice he did dis- 
content some, and suffered the gibes of the 
more lordly prelates and their followers, yet he 
could not be altered. Going to visit a bishop 
in plain habit, with shoes made for ease and 
use (not with high Polonian heels, &c.), H(m 
now, my hrd, said that bishop, do you wear 
hroguesi (so the Irish call their shoes), jeering 
him for his plainness, and his known affection 
to the Irish nation. But he kept his usual 
composedness, and fell presently upon that 
church business that occasioned his visit; and 
so spoiled the jest by taking no notice of it, 
and withal gave a sober check to the levity 
of it. 

59. But we shall now carry the reader 
along with our bishop of Kilmore in his plain 
accoutrements to his diocese, and take some 
view of his carriage and entertainment there. 
And the first thing observable may be his 
sense of those presents (as horses, fat oxen, 
brawns) that came then frequently unto him, 
some from his officers, and some from his 
tenants and some ministers of his diocese. 
These were sent so thick, that they were a very 
great disquieting to his mind: for his way was, 
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either to offer money for such as came from 
far and that might be useful to him for his 
present necessity, or if that were refused (as 
always it was, even with indignation, as a kind 
of an affront), then utterly to deny acceptance 
of any such present. It is hardly credible 
what discontent arose against him, partly for 
this refusing of presents, . and partly for the 
plainness of his habit and attendance. Some 
abstained not from scoffs and scorns; thus seek- 
ing to allay their own self-accusing and self- 
condemning guilt, by laying loads on him, 
whom they found inflexible to their corrupt 
interests. 

60. But notwithstanding all such unkind 
welcomes, the bishop, armed with integrity, 
patience and holy zeal for God and the truth, 
proceeded with all diligence to inform himself 
of the state of his diocese ; bending his studies 
wholly, and to the utmost of his power, that 
way to reform. And God's providence con- 
curred: for he was no sooner a little settled 
in his see, but multitudes of complaints daily 
came in, especially against his chancellor and 
those others that under him managed the ju- 
risdiction. It was the more grievous to the 
bishop to meet with such complaints, for that 
the cause was given by his own officers and the 
\vTongs done in his own name. And therefore 
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with all convenient speed lie appoints a visita- 
tion, that so he might see fully and certainly 
into the state of things. 

6i. But at his visitation, upon some free 
actings and impartial proceedings of his for 
redress of some grievances of some complain- 
ants, his chancellor openly opposed him for 
going about to alter the course of proceedings 
observed in his predecessor s time ; for intrench- 
ing upon the place and office of the chancellor; 
as an innovator, as going about to eradicate 
all the professors of the civil law, and what 
not? And he found some of the clergy that 
were not ashamed to abet him in this oppo- 
sition to the bishop's good intentions for refor- 
mation. 

62. It is strange how high the rage of 
Satan and men's malice flew against him, at 
his very first stirring, though but gently, for 
some reformation. One while they attempted 
to scare him with the name of a praemunire; 
but he too well understood the laws to incur 
that danger. Another while they thought to 
discourage him with giving out .that he was a 
papist, an arminian, a politician, an Italian, a 
neuter. The eyes of all men were upon him, 
the mouths of all opened against him; he 
was as a wonder to many, and was forced to 
bear their reproaches and the smitings of their 
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tongues; there was none to stand by him, or 
scarce to speak a word in his favour. His own 
nearest friends and relations were no small dis- 
heartening to him, as looking* upon him and 
his actings according to the common vote ; and 
helped rather to break his heart and courage 
in the cause of God, than any way to encour- 
age him. There was not any wbrldly gain or 
advantage in the least to be expected, in case 
he should have been able to attain his ends; 
but to be sure he must be at great expenses, 
both of his body, means and time, to the di- 
vorcing him from his studies (as he complained 
to his friend the doctor). But none of all these 
things, nor any worldly considerations, could 
withhold him from using his best endeavour 
to discharge his conscience in that place God 
had called him to. 

63. And therefore he begins first with his 
pretended chancellor Mr Alane Cook, after Dr 
Cook. For the bishop having received sad 
complaints against him (the particulars out of 
respect to the dead shall now be spared), and 
holding himself obliged to see to the manage- 
ment of the jurisdiction in his own diocese, 
and having met with so hot opposition from 
him to his face in open court for but begin- 
ning to meddle with the rectifying what he 
judged amiss; therefore he desired of Mr Cook 
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•to see his commission or patent, by wliich he 
held the place of chancellor; signifying farther 
that being he was an officer under him and 
acting in his name, he must needs therefore 
call him to account for his actings. 

64. Mr Cook's patent being shewn was 
found to be only a grant of the chancellor's 
place to him from the precedent bishop, under 
his hand and episcopal seal, confirmed by the 
dean and chapter. There were also other just 
grounds of exception from the incongruence 
of the syntax, a principal verb being wanting 
that was to govern a long sentence of about 
an hundred words. Besides that, the bishop 
alleged that it was agaiiist the ccmon law for 
tiie bishop to have a servant (as the chancellor 
is) imposed upon him by his predecessor. 
These and some other defects in the instru- 
ment itself, but especially the exorbitancies of 
the person, begat a long and chargeable suit 
between the bishop and him. 

65. The first scene hereof was the arch- 
bishop's court; and there though the arch- 
bishop himself (that renowned Usher) was for- 
ward enough to give the bishop of Kilmore a 
fair hearing and an equal sentence, yet alas I 
he was no more at his own disposal in it than 
the bishop of Kilmore could be in causes de- 
pending in his court, the archbishop being 
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alike tied up by the fulness of his chancellor's 
power, as the bishop was by his. 

66. And besides, this was like to be a 
leading case, that if determined for the bishop 
might have hazarded to have been an occasion 
of shortening both the power and the profit of 
all chancellors, registers, &c., and might have 
proved no small diminution of those honours 
and preferments which professors of the civil 
law propound to themselves as the rewards of 
their study and practice. Thus Mr Cook la- 
boured to represent this case, and thus without 
much ado the business presently was resented 
by the civilians; so that all as one contributed 
their uttermost for the maintaining Mr Cook 
and worsting of the bishop: insomuch that 
when according to the form of those courts he 
was to retain a proctor, none would undertake 
his cause ; till one of the meanest they could 
find was assigned by the court, and that was 
in this case, as if a man's adversary should be 
bis counsel or attorney; but how such a man's 
cause might be likely to thrive any one may 
judge. 

67. Bat notwithstanding this cold comfort 
the good bishop thought himself bound in con- 
science to do, his endeavour for the regulat- 
ing his chancellor and reforming the proceed- 
ings in his jurisdiction: and therefore trusting^ 
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his proctor as little as he could, he applied 
himself to the management of his own cause in 
his own person. He missed not a court-day, 
though the place (being the city of Drogheda) 
was thirty miles distant from his house. He 
drew hi-s answers himself, or whatever else was 
tp be given in, in writing, being very thoroughly 
seen in the study of the civil law. He oflfered 
himself and earnestly desired to plead and 
speak in his own cause when occasion so re- 
quired, but that would not be allowed. The 
bishop alleged and proved, that anciently it 
was accowfited a sliame for a bishop to have 
one speak for him : but the civilians did not 
like such old fashions; they were resolved 
that their manner of proceeding should not be 
altered; the bishop must speak by his advo- 
cate or proctor, or whatever else h'e spake sig- 
nified nothing. And so still his hopes of pre- 
vailing grew daily more desperate. 

68. In these straits he tried some friends 
in England ; from whom he received only some 
small verbal encouragement. The advantage 
was much every way on the opposite side ; 
yet it was thought the surest way to remove 
the cause into the prerogative court. And 
there also much time was spent and charges 
ran on, and the same forms of proceeding were 
repeated again to no other purpose but only 
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to make the business the more public, as being 
now brought to Dublin; and that all the good 
civilians might have the better opportunity to 
join all their forces against the bishop. 

69. Being thus worried among them and 
easily perceiving what issue he must expect, he 
expressed himself to his friend the doctor thus : 
/ hive ali right on my aide, bid know not 
whether I shaU find any to do me right Also 
he called the law his purgatory and his jour- 
neys to Dublin his returning into purgatory: 
he complained to the doctor of his many 
troublesome thoughts, and often bemoaned, his 
own case. The doctor also and all his other 
friends persuaded Jbim to sit still and not to 
strive against the stream. But the tie of his 
conscience and of his duty to God in that 
place were more than all discouragements; and 
therefore, though sure to lose the day, as he 
wrote to the doctor, he comforted himself with 
this, Post tenebras apero lucem, et ddbit Deus 
his quoque finem: resolving however to be 
hearty and to see the uttermost of the busi- 
ness, that he might be able to say Liberavi 
aniniam meam. 

70. But before we proceed to relate the 
final issue of this suit, we shall td.ke breath 
awhile and observe some other employments 
of the bishop's, even while this great cause 
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was depending. For as be laboured to rectify 
tbe miscarriages of bis pretended cbanceUor 
and the otbef officers in managing tbe juris- 
diction, so himself was active the mean time 
to give a better example; and therefore most 
commonly his manner was to keep courts him- 
self in person. For which purpose as usually 
they had set times and places, so whatever 
weather came, he would be sure to be present 
at the remotest parts of both his dioceses. 
These journeys took him up sometimes nigh 
a fortnight'^ time together; they were very 
chargeable to him, and sometimes dangerous, 
by reason of the mountains and boggy ways 
and loughs and rivers not passable but by boat, 
besides the intemperate rains that fell almost 
all summer long in those northern parts. 

71. But God not only preser\'ed him in 
these his ways, but encouraged him : for at the 
very first beginning of these joumeyings to 
keep courts, he was met a great wayjfrom 
home by the judges of assizes, being upon 
their circuit, as the bishop was upon his; and 
though they were of no particular acquaint- 
ance with him, yet with great respect and 
civilities they congratulated his advancement 
to the bishoprics, using this speech unto 
him, that when kU lordship came to that dio- 
ceee it^was breathing ov/t the last spirit The 
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people generally, English, Scottish, Irish, gen- 
tle, simple, protestants, papists, welcomed him 
wherever he came. He was invited by those 
of best quality, knights and gentlemen, as he 
travelled; and sometimes of necessity (the 
country not affording other conveniency) he ac- 
cepted such invitations. He would not refuse 
the courtesies of papists in these occasions, nor 
of papist priests, but sometimes hath taken up 
his lodging even in such men's houses; and 
very ambitious would they be of entertaining 
him as their guest. But where the conveni- 
ency of inns was to be had, there he rather 
would be at his own charges. 

72. It happened once that a meeting of 
the bishop and some ministers was appointed 
to be holden at a place called Manor Hamil- 
ton, and the bishop having bespoken an inn 
and provision for the entertainment of him- 
self and some ministers, a noble knight Sir 
Frederick Hamilton, that was lord of the town 
and dwelt near it, sent to the bishop to invite 
him to his house. The bishop returned him 
many thanks, but withal signified, that himself 
and the ministers had bespoken their entertain- 
ment, and were to consult of matters of weight 
properly concerning their spiritiml function; 
and therefore he desired to be excused for that 
time, promising that after their business ended 
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they would not fail to wait upon him. Sir 
Frederick not being satisfied with this, being a 
man of an high spirit, sends again with more 
importunity, inviting not only the bishop and 
all his company, but all the ministers; assur- 
ing them that they should have freedom and 
privacy, the best his house could afford for 
their consultations, only requesting earnestly 
that they would come; adding, that he took 
it as an indignity that his lordship and the 
ministry should be entertained in that country 
any where else than at his house ; sending also 
a threatening messenger to the host of the 
house for making provision for them without 
his advice. The bishop and ministers (for 
some reasons of weight, not here to be ex- 
pressed) judged it not very fitting to yield to 
the motion of the knight at that time, though 
seemingly fair and safe; and therefore in all 
respectful manner desired his pardon, with 
promise still (for the bishop's part) to give him 
a visit ere he left the country. Accordingly 
the next morning, their business being over, 
the bishop goes to the knight's house, with his 
register and a minister or two and some ser- 
vants. And being come thither they found 
the doors all shut, no person appearing. 
Having called and knocked several times, all 
was still silent.. They knocked and waited 
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still; so long, till first shame, and then anger 
possessed all, but only the bishop. His com- 
pany earnestly advised him to stay no longer. 
At last some were spied peeping out at win- 
doT7S and laughing. But the bishop for all 
this so kept his patience, that when all his 
company were almost in a rage and urgent 
upon him to be gone -and no longer expose 
himself and them to scorn, yet still he re- 
solved to stay a while longer, and smilingly 
told them it was hut an humour and would 
soon he past and over. And accordingly, after 
almost half an hour's waiting. Sir Frederick 
caused the doors to be opened and himself 
met and embraced the bishop. Some little 
expostulation there was on both sides for this 
carriage of the business. But Sir Frederick 
being a gallant bred man, was so ingenuous 
as to be moved by the known worth, tried 
wisdom, patience and humility of the bishop, to 
lay down this animosity, and to make amends 
for all by a very noble entertainment of the 
bishop and his company; and the bishop was 
abundantly satisfied in reaping the fruits of 
his patience. 

73. We return again to his journeying and 
keeping courts, whereby as he satisfied his own 
conscience, so he gave very great satisfaction 
both to ministers and people, though to his no 
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small charge. And because liis law-suit with 
his chancellor and other law business would not 
always in person permit him thus to keep his 
courts, he therefore issued out four commissions 
to four ministers, whom he judged most upright 
and able, authorizing -them to manage his juris- 
diction in his absence. But at this his chancel- 
lor stormed exceedingly; and though he could 
not keep the bishop himself from sitting as 
judge when he pleased, yet by his power and 
threatenings he so far prevailed as that those 
ministers durst not appear in the business, or 
but very coldly, if at all. Sometimes it hap- 
pened that the bishop and chancellor both met 
and sat in court together: and then the bishop 
was sure to meet with opposition and provoca- 
tion sufiBcient to have either dismayed or trans- 
ported him into passion, had not the wisdom 
that is from above both kept and guided him. 

74. One thing that troubled the chancellor 
was, that by the bishop's sitting as judge in 
the courts he was fain to fall much short in 
his gain, which he was wont to make by his 
place. For not only his underhand and indirect 
gains were much prevented, as wanting now 
the conveniency of concealment, but also those 
fees which with him were ordinarily and punc- 
tually exacted by him, the bishop would still 
moderate and mitigate, with respect to the 
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poverty of the person and the merits of the 
cause; preventing hereby in some measure the 
rigorous exactions of his chancellor, and (as he 
expressed it to his friend the doctor) both keeping 
his own hands clean, and looking to Mr Cook's 
fingers also as well as he could. 

75. But the greatest abuse in the exercise 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction and of all other 
the most grievous to the good bishop, was the 
frequent prostitution of that solemn and dread- 
ful sentence of excommunication; which with 
them (as it were) was become nothing else but 
an engine to open men's purses; with this the 
chancellor, yea and even the very apparitors, 
were used to force in their fees and exactions, 
especially from the Irish, the poorest of all not 
excepted. The chancellor, though but one mail 
and a mere lay-man, when he saw his time, 
would decree men excommunicated, and pre- 
sently the ministers were commanded to de- 
nounce them as such in their churches, twenty 
in a parish at occe. This command must pass 
in the bishop's name, and yet without his con- 
sent or so much as knowledge, and being thus 
denounced, though papists (as commonly they 
were) whose religion excommunicates them from 
our worship and assemblies, the next business 
was by a writ de excommunicato capiendo to 
apprehend them and clap them up in the gaol; 
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■where sometimes they were famished, or, to 
avoid taking, forced to fly to woods and moun- 
tains, to turn kerns and live by robbery. 

^6. The bishop with all his might laboured 
for redress of this, and by moderating the 
charges of the court and other his exemplary 
tenderness and compassion towards the poor 
natives, in a great measure prevented it ; though 
wholly to reform it (as the laws then stood) it 
was impossible for one bishop to do. But lest 
he should hereby seem to favour offenders, he 
used, when any were to be sentenced, by 
instructions and grave admonitions to set their 
sins before them, with the evil and danger of 
the same, and to allure them by all meekness 
and gentleness to repentance, imposing such 
moderate fees on them as they might be able 
to pay in a competent time, without writs or 
excommunications. 

yj. These his proceedings rendered him 
still more odious to that sort of men whose 
maintenance arose out of the courts, but won 
him an extraordinary love and respect with the 
Irish and all that at any time came under the 
lash of the court. And his .often riding about 
on these occasions was much conducible to his 
health. For though Avhile be lived in England 
he had been much afflicted with the stone and 
gravel descending down from the kidneys, yet 
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in Ireland by this continual motion he was in 
a manner cured of this affliction. 

7^. The reverend doctor Bernard, sometime 
dean of Kilmore, in his character given of this 
good bishop in print hath most truly repre- 
sented him, both as to his keeping courts 
and visitations, as also to all other particulars 
touched by him in that brief account. 

79. Visitations he ever transacted in his 
own person, and preached himself for the most 
part, and that in a way which was home and 
searching against sin, pressing and urgent as 
to matter of practice and reformation; being 
set on by the extraordinary gravity and heaven- 
liness of his presence and conversation. He 
never would put up one farthing of the procu- 
rations, but spent that money upon the minis- 
ters for their entertainment and the poor. Also 
in the keeping his courts (as Dr Bernard hath 
truly noted) he used his brethren of the minis- 
try with all possible respect: he made them 
sit covered on each side of him on the bench, 
he asked their opinions on any cause that came 
before him, and would not pass sentence till 
they had first given it. Neither was the diffi- 
culty small to persuade some ministers to use 
the liberty he gave them herein. For what 
through the power of the pretended chancellor 
and threatening words given out by him, and 
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through the ignorance of many ministers in 
the ecclesiastical history and ancient canons, 
and especially by a long habit of servitude 
under the bishop's officers and servants, minis- 
ters were in a manner jealous of the bishop 
for seeking their deliverance ; as the Israelites 
were of Moses and Aaron foV speaking to Pha- 
raoh to let them go; or as one thunder- 
stricken, who (as the poet speaks) Vivity et est 
vitae nescius ipse suae. 

80. This good bishop rested not here, 
but attempted also the erecting of diocesan- 
synods, in imitation of the like practice of 
primitive bishops; which he judged himself suf- 
ficiently empowered to do as a bishop in his own 
diocese, both by the word of God and the 
ancient canons. And some meetings of the 
ministers and conferences were holden bv his 
appointment for this purpose, and some orders 
and canons were agreed upon for reformation 
of his diocese. And for this especially he was 
charged by his pretended chancellor and those 
of the same craft, as an innovator and as 
having incurred a praemunure and intrenching 
upon the king's prerogative. 

81. Such high imputations were frequently 
and loudly proclaimed against him by his and 
the church's adversaries, to deter him and to 
stifle his godly endeavours for reformation. 

5 
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But notwitlistanding all this he proceeded as 
far as possibly he could, and was prepared and 
resolved to answer his actions in this behalf at 
his uttermost perils. But the ministers appre- 
hending the dangers Ukely to ensue upon such 
an attempt grew altogether cold in the busi- 
ness; and the bishop could not proceed alone 
to any purpose in this his pious undertaking: 
whereof complaining to his friend the doctor 
he useth this speech: It is an universal dis- 
ease in bodies ecclesiastical^ Omnes, qtiae sua 
sunty qvaerunt 

82. Thus having seen the practice of this 
bishop in matter of the jurisdiction ecclesias- 
tical, the reader probably will not think it 
burthensome to take his judgement also con- 
cerning the same, as then it stood, in his own 
words, as they are faithfully transcribed out of 
his letters to the doctor: The corruptions of the 
jurisdiction ecclesiastical are such as not only 
not law, but not so miich as equity is kept; or if 
law, the new decretal law, not the ancient canons 
of the church, not the canon of canons, the holy 
scripture. And in another of his letters to the 
doctor, writing concerning some proceedings by 
the lords justices, then in Ireland, against friars 
and popish priests and Jesuits, thus he writes : 
The thing most to be wished were some good re- 
formation in church-matters. But (he adds) / 
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heliene rather nothing will be done, tiian any thing 
much bettered. 

83. Touching some innovations in matter 
of ceremony, introduc^l into England about 
anno 1636 (of which the doctor had written to 
him), he returned this: / am not glad of it. 
Vino qui vetere utuntur, aapientes puto. And 
so for his own particular in his own diocese 
he required conformity only unto that which 
was then by law established, and no more. 

84. The cathedral church wanted endow- 
ment for the maintenance of prebends, trear 
surer, chanter, vicars-choral, vergers and other 
officers and ornaments belonging to the state 
and magnificence of a cathedral There was 
only a dean and archdeacon, but without any 
revenue, save only the profits of such church 
livings whereof they were incumbents; and con- 
sequently the chapter in his diocese was only 
a convention of the several ministers, so many 
of them as could come together upon occasion, 
any bcDeficed man having his place and vote in 
the chapter. 

85. And hence we may fitly pass to ac- 
quaint the reader how his manner was and 
what rules he observed in the ordination of 
ministers and collation of livings. For which 
purpose three things must be noted : one, that 
the most of the livings in that diocese (and in 
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a manner all) were the bishop's, as rightful and 
undoubted patron; and the whole power of 
disposing them, when any fell, was in him. An- 
other thing was, that it was then the custom 
in Ireland for one minister to enjoy three, four, 
five, or more livings, as they were able by 
friends or other ways to obtain them ; yea, not 
only many rectories, but many vicarages were 
there possessed by one man, and, which yet may 
seem more strange, many clerkships. One man, 
some servant or kinsman to the bishop, and no 
poor man neither, might be clerk to three or 
four parishes. Such was the state of the church 
when bishop Bedell came first to the diocese. 
A third thing to be noted is, that most of the 
people in every parish were popish and Irish. 
In several parishes there was not one British 
or protestant, save the minister's family, and 
sometimes not all his family so neither. 

^6» Our bishop, to stay the fuller growth 
of these disorders, took this course. , First, he 
ceased not to admonish those ministers that 
had pluralities to be resident upon some one or 
other of their livings, and to provide suflScient 
curates in the rest, and as he could, he im- 
proved his authority to urge them hereunto. 
But this came far short of eflfecting that re- 
formation that was needful: and therefore he 
used a more effectual remedy as God gave 
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opportunity; and that was, as any living became 
void, never to bestow above one on one man, 
and to require an oath of every one to be per- 
petually and personally resident upon his living. 
By this means, though some were highly dis- 
pleased (the hopes of their gains being thus 
taken away), yet the number of ministers was 
made something the more proportionable to the 
work. 

87. And whereas they generally accounted 
those livings, where all or most of the people 
were papists, to be sine cura, saving only to 
take care to sell tithes; our bishop in time 
brought them to another belief, and would tell 
them. Though the people woidd not hear them 
preach, yet it was very fit they should see their 
good conversation: and therefore by no means 
would he allow non-residency or pluralities. 

88. And to make yet a farther provision 
for the eflfectual discharge of the ministers' 
work, he was very careful that, if possible, 
ministers might be placed (where the people 
were most Irish), who had skill in the Irish 
tongue; in prosecution of that statute in the 
college of Dublin, wherein it was provided, that 
scholars of the Irish nation for their encourage- 
ment and better fitting themselves for the con- 
version of their own countrymen should be 
exercised in the reading of the scriptures in 
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the Irish language; for which exercise every 
such Irish scholar had a yearly stipend of £3 
per annum beside his scholarship. The bishop 
very zealously prosecuted this pious design in 
placing of ministers; and if such men were 
oflFered to him, or himself could find out such, 
as were able to converse with the natives and 
perform divine oflBces to them in their own lan- 
guage, he would rather prefer them to such 
livings, than others of greater learning and 
abilities that wanted the language. And to 
them that would cavil or object against this 
his practice, as less propitious to learning and 
Englishmen, he would produce that of the 
apostle, I Cor. xiv. 19, In the church of Ood 
I had rather speak five words with my under- 
standing, that by my voice I might teach others 
also, than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue. And he would plainly tell ministers, 
such forward men as used to ride and run for 
a benefice, that though they had Saint PauVs 
gifts, yet he could not see how they would he 
ahU to do any good unless they had the lan- 
guage of the people. 

89. One main objection was made against 
these his proceedings upon a politic or state- 
reason. For by laws in force in Ireland the 
Irish were required to learn the English lan- 
guage and use English fashions; which law 
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tliis practice of the bishop seemed directly to 
cross. But his answer was, that t}vo%& people 
had souls which ought not to be neglected till 
they would learn English And therefore, not 
being moved by any such objections, he per- 
sisted in his course which he had begun, and 
applied himself for example-sake to the study 
of Irish: wherein, as to reading and writing, 
he had attained a good perfection. 

90. And as in preferring men to livings, so 
in conferring holy orders he was very careful. 
He used always, with the assistance of the 
archdeacon and two or three other ministers> 
to examine openly in the church such as were 
to be ordained. He had a very sweet and 
brotherly way of proceeding in his examina- 
tions, and would press that point (among the 
rest) whether the examinant did think himself 
called of God, and moved by the Holy Qhost, 
to take that calling upon him. At the ordi- 
nation always he preached and administered 
the communion himself, one of the other minis- 
ters assisting in the distributing of the cup. 
The letters of orders, as also the instrument 
for institution and induction, he always wrote 
and sealed with his own hand; not suffering 
one farthing to be paid by any minister, either 
to himself or any servant of his, that he might 
shun all appearance of simony ; w|;^ich himself 
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rendered as the reason of his doing. And thus 
sending forth labourers as fit as he could into 
the Lord*s vineyard, he did endeavour what lay 
in him that every parish in the diocese might 
have a minister able to do something towards 
the conversion of souls. 

91. It must not here be concealed that 
the success was not so answerable to his good 
intentions. For being bent upon it to place 
none but such as had the language where 
most of the people were Irish ; he was fain to 
prefer many Irishmen, some of which were such 
as had been popish, and some priests and friars, 
who either by some injury or disgrace from 
those of their religion, or through poverty and 
desire of preferment (being once acquainted 
with the bishops way and principles), were 
moved to desire conference with him; and so 
by degrees becoming converts, and carrying 
themselves at first fairly, and places falling 
void, they were by the bishop preferred, merely 
out of his zeal for the conversion of the Irish, 
But some of these men proved scandalous, re- 
turning again to their vomit ; not by revolting 
to popery, but by breaking out into dissolute- 
ness of life, to the great dishonour of God, dis- 
grace of the ministry and grief of the bishop. 
Yet these evils he never so far resented (how 
odiously soever aggravated) as to alter that 
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good principle, that the minister ought to be 
able to speak to his flock in a tongue that 
they could understand. And not only his own 
conscience, but all men (even his adversaries) 
bore him witness, that no secular or sinister 
end induced him to take this course ; but merely 
to discharge his conscience the best he could. 

92. Before we leave this subject, one rare 
and remarkable passage may fitly be remem- 
bered. The bishop being a great opposite to 
plurality, had this objected (either by others ' 
or his own conscience, or both), that himself 
gave the same bad example in holding two 
bishoprics. And therefore his heart was a long 
time set upon it, to use all lawful means to 
quit one. In order whereunto he dealt very 
earnestly with a reverend and learned man 
Dr John Richardson, to accept of the bishop- 
ric of Ardagh, which he oflFered to resign; 
engaging to use all his interest in such friends 
as he had in England about the court to pro- 
cure him the grant thereof from his majesty. 
Dr Bichardson had already the best church- 
living in that diocese; which was some means 
to farther the bishop of Kilmore's design, 
though the bishopric itself was of no tempting 
value. 

93. Bishop Bedell consulting with his friend 
Dr Despotine concerning this matter, was much 
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dissa^uled by him, as also by all other his friends, 
who were made acquainted with this bis pur- 
pose. His own words in his letters to Dr Des- 
potine to satisfy him in the thing were these : 
That the example of holding two bishoprics was 
riot^Canonicalyhut justifying the holding of many 
benefices by one person; that it was an unreason- 
able thing of him to seek to reform heapers of 
benefices, being himself faulty in having two 
bishoprics; that fie was sensible of his own dis' 
aibility to discharge the office of a bishop to two 
churches, yea even to one; that this bishopric 
as to the revenues thereof had been m^ost horri- 
bly injured, and therefore required some abler 
man, both for purse and friends, to recover the 
rights of the church, and such he knew Dr 
Richardson to be, as hamng a good estate and 
no charge of children, and a man deserving a 
far better bishopric. And whereas it was ob- 
jected by the doctor that by parting with one 
of his bishoprics he should shorten his meaus, 
his answer was, that still he should have enough 
to live on, and leave his children mdre than was 
left him ; and Domini est terra et plenitude eius. 
Thus armed against all arguments of flesh and 
blood and finding Dr Richardson not altoge- 
ther averse from the motion, bishop Bedell 
never ceased till the business was effected to 
his great joy and content, wherein he invited 
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his friend Dr Despotine in a letter to rejoice 
with him. 

94. And now this great rub being re- 
moved, he went on more confidently to reform 
those too common and rooted maladies of the 
clergy then and there, plurality of benefices 
and non-residency : which were grown to that 
height in Ireland that some would take the 
liberty, though possessors of several livings, to 
reside at none of them at all. Some men had 
livings in several dioceses ; some still lay at 
the catch to pick holes in men's titles and 
some way or other to entitle the king, and then 
get the broad seal ; and so in spite of any 
bishops to possess themselves of what livings 
they had a mind to. If a bishop should refuse 
to give institution or a mandate for induction 
in case of any such intruder; they needed no 
more but to go to the prerogative court, and 
for their money they might have both. Bishop 
Bedell in his diocese was not a little infested 
with this kind of men, and omitted not to 
oppose them with all his might. And hereupon 
he drew on himself a great deal of trouble and 
charge from some of the ministry. And what 
by his pretended chancellor's encouraging, and 
the iniquity of the times conniving or (which 
is worse) encouraging such oflFenders, he could 
prevail but little, but was fain to go by the 
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loss in all, save only in what is more worth 
than all, the peace and comfort of a good con- 
science. 

95. It would be too long to relate his 
troubles, occasioned by some necessary secular 
aflEsdrs, as in his just endeavours to vindicate 
the rights of his churches. That of Ardagh 
was scarce worth £100 per annum when he 
first came to be bishop; the revenue being so 
grossly embezzled, that he had not left him in 
that diocese where to set his foot; the very 
site of the bishop's mansion-house being leased 
away and costing a long and chargeable suit 
ere he could recover it. The trovbl^ and suits 
that lay upon him in right of that bishopric, 
he used to say, were an ahyssus or bottomless 
gulf. 

96. He had also enough and more of the 
same in his diocese of Kilmore: being forced 
to sue for some of his menial lands, leased 
away quite contrary to law ; and was held out 
of his right by the potency and the subtilty of 
some enemies he had to do withal in most 
plain cases for many years together. One very 
unkind suit there happened between him and 
his predecessor's widow, about lands leased to 
her by her husband at a very mean rent and 
for a longer time than by law they ought and 
to the manifest injury of the church ; and yet 
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hardly was the business ended till just upon the 
breaking out of the rebellion; and even then 
he was fain in a manner even to buy his right. 

97. It was the usual course of his pre- 
decessors, the bishops of Kilmore and Ardagh, 
to gratify their wives, children, kindred and 
servants, by making them long leases of the 
lands of their bishoprics, to the manifest in- 
jury of the church; and the deans and chapters, 
for favour and affection, were procured to con- 
firm such unlawful acts ; whereby the succeed- 
ing bishops were reduced to a very small allow- 
ance, and the lands in long process of time in 
danger of alienation from the church: an abuse 
not seldom incident to most church-lands, but 
strenuously opposed and in some measure 
rectified and prevented by our good bishop; 
who never was guilty of doing any such uncon- 
scionable act in all his time. 

98. Thus have we seen what constant 
and settled troubles, as a constant storm, did 
still weatherbeat our bishop; that grand suit 
also with his chancellor continuing all this 
while over and besides all other matters. We 
shall now see how God was pleased yet farther 
to exercise him with trials of another nature, 
wherein the higher powers fell foul upon him. 
Two instances only of this nature may here be 
presented to the reader. 
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99. The first was this. During his episco- 
pacy at Kihnore, the protestants of the county 
of Cavan in his diocese, both clergy and laity, 
found themselves very much aggrieved by cer- 
tain heavy impositions; the manner as well as 
the thing itself being grievous to them. For 
whereas agents had been sent to his majesty 
from the protestants of this county^ and tfie 
whole province of Ulster, to desire ease of the 
burthen of an army then lying upon them very 
heavy; these agents, when they came to court, 
joined and consented with other agents at the 
same time employed by the papists, that the 
sum of six score thousand pounds should be 
raised and paid within a set time out of the 
whole kingdom ; and this money thus strange- 
ly imposed was in some places forced in by 
those soldiers which they had desired to be 
eased of And in the county of Cavan a vio- 
lent papist, then undersheriflf, and that used 
much injustice and partiality towards the pro- 
testants, was made a chief actor herein. Where- 
upon they (being very considerable in that 
county and province, both for number and 
quality) joined together to complain and seek 
more redress; which they agreed first to do 
by way of a letter to the lords justices that 

^ See Mr Prinn's Introdtu^ioru 
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then were the chief governors of Ireland Their 
letter they had drawn up and concluded upon; 
only some of them moved to have the bishop's 
advice about it. Upon hia sight of their letter, 
which was too full of height and discontent, the 
bishop acquainted some knights and gentlemen 
that were active in it that he disliked the man- 
ner of proceeding; and somewhat he had to do 
by his best persuasions to allay their spirits. 
Yet their respect to him was such that they 
desired him to draw up something himself in 
order to the acquainting the state with their 
grievances. The bishop accordingly draws up 
an humble petition; in which they only desire 
that theii payment of such imposed contribu- 
tions might not be prejudicial to them, their 
posterity and successors for time to come; and 
that their lordships would forbear any farther 
imposition of any such burthen upon them 
until they should present their humble remon- 
strances to his majesty. This petition the 
bishop of Kilmore, with two oth^r bishops and 
many knights and gentlemen, subscribed. And 
it was presented to the lords justices that then 
wQre, the lord viscount Loftus lord chancellor 
of Ireland and Bichard lord Boyle earl of Cork. 
lOO. But notwithstanding this moderating 
of the business by the bishop of Kilmore; for 
setting his hand to this petition and opposing 
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his majest/s service in Ireland, lie was accused 
also to the archbishop of Canterbury for the 
same. And the lord Wentworth, then de- 
signed chief governor of Ireland (a man of 
great severity), was informed and prepossessed 
against him. First the archbishop falls upon him 
in a sharp letter, next the lord Wentworth, say- 
ing that such men that shovld oppose the hin^s 
service were unworthy to he bishops; and farther, 
the bishop of Kilmore's name being in among 
others for a commissioner in a business, he 
caused his name to be blotted out. 

loi. The bishop to assert his innocency 
takes up his defensive weapon, his pen (in the 
use whereof he was inferior but to few). And 
first to the lord archbishop, and then to the 
lord Wentworth, in large letters of his he 
partly excused and partly justified his action. 
In that to the lord Wentworth, in defence of 
himself he expresseth his humble thoughts thus 
to his lordship: That the way ought not to he 
foreclosed to subjects to have recourse in humble 
and dutiful sort to his majesty^s goodness to 
declare their grievances, this serving to evapo- 
rate their discontents, a good mean to keep them 
from festering inwardly. It was a good while 
after the lord Wentworth's landing in Ire- 
land before the bishop would go to Dublin to 
wait upon him, as all or most of the other 
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bishops -haxi done ; and the reason was because 
he had declared so much displeasure against 
him, as we have heard. And some of his friends 
questioning with him why he deferred so long 
to present himself to the lord lieutenant, he 
answered with that of Solomon, If the spirit of 
the ruler rise up against thee, leave not thy place. 
He rather chose to make his way by mollifying 
letters and by patience, and so in time by God*s 
blessing this storm ceased; which as soon as 
the bishop understood, he took occasion to visit 
the lord lieutenant at Dublin, and was treated 
with due respect by himself and his favourites, 
and for a while seemed to stand rectus in 
curia, till another occasion happened. 

1 02. And this leads us to that other in- 
stance wherein the higher powers frowned upon 
him ; and that was in the case of the bishop 
of Killalagh, Archibald Adaire. The case was 
this. A certain Scottish minister, that fled out 
of Scotland upon occasion of the tumults there 
about episcopacy and the common prayer-book, 
coming into Ireland, made his case known to 
those in power, and in such a way as rendered 
the proceedings of his countrymen (especially 
the covenanters) very odious. Whereupon being 
looked upon as a man driven out of his country, 
destitute of maintenance and zealous of epi- 
scopacy, he was soon preferred to a living, which 
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happened to be in the bishop of Killalagh's 
diocese: and going thither to possess his living, 
there happened some diflferences between him 
and the bishop, though both of the Scottish 
nation. Whether the rise of their diflferences 
was that the bishop thought it his right to 
have the bestowing of the living, and this 
minister to be obtruded wrongfully upon him, 
or that this minister carried not himself duti- 
fully and submissively to the bishop, or whe- 
ther the matter was that the bishop did not 
sufl&ciently approve his flight out of Scotland 
into Ireland, as having more perfect intelligence 
concerning matters there and not taking the 
man's own word only ; whatever the matter 
was, (which perhaps some yet Uving do more 
distinctly know than can here be related); in 
sum, being both men of high spirits, the con- 
tention grew very hot between them ; and words 
arising, the bishop let fall some speeches that 
sounded too favorably towards the covenanters 
in Scotland, withal sharply rebuking the minis- 
ter for accusing his own nation and like an 
unclean bird defining his own nest. The minis- 
ter thus entertained by the bishop, with the 
first opportunity complained of him, either im- 
mediately to the lord lieutenant Wentworth 
or to some that soon carried it to his ear; and 
that with such success, that the bLshop was 
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soon after summoned into the high commis- 
sion-court then newly erected in Ireland, there 
to be proceeded against and to answer his 
words. 

103. The business upon hearing was judg- 
ed so scandalous (especially in a bishop) that the 
court came soon to sentence. The judges of this 
court were the lord lieutenant, the lord chan- 
cellor, the archbishops and diverse bishops and 
other men of chiefest quality in the king- 
dom, and among others the bishop of KHmore. 
When the day for sentence came, there was 
no small appearance : the court was full as 
well of commissioners as of auditors and spec- 
tators; and after the usual manner every com- 
missioner in a set speech delivered his judge- 
ment in the present case, beginning at the 
last, and so on to the. first. There were many 
that spake before it came to the bishop of 
Kilmore, and though some were more favor- 
able or not so severe as others; yet for the 
generality the judgement of the court was 
very heavy, decreeing no less than deprivation 
against the bishop of Killalagh, besides a 
heavy fine to be set on his head. When our 
bishop of Kilmore came to deliver his sen- 
tence, he insisted much on the tenderness and 
favour that still in ancient times were wont to 
be used in case of the accusation of any bishop; 
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the scripture itself requiring no less. And he 
learnedly and largely discussed the present 
case ; but so, as his judgement differed much 
from the most of them that had spoken. And 
though he blamed and aggravated the faults 
of the bishop with solid gravity and without 
sharpness, yet he stood much for the most 
favorable censure that might be possibly as 
most requisite and convenient in the present 
case: concluding with submission of this his 
judgement to the rest of that honorable court. 

104. This carriage of this business was no 
way pleasing, as crossing in a manner the very 
design divulged before the day of sentence, 
which was to make this bishop an example 
for all to take warning by. But the bishop of 
Kilmore had the testimony of his own con- 
science for him, and such solid grounds de- 
livered in his speech as none would take in 
hand to overthrow. He had no manner of 
intimacy with the bishop that was censured, 
nor indeed was capable of any: both because 
of the distance of their habitations (the one 
in Connaught, the other in Ulster), and be- 
cause of the national difference, the one a Scot, 
the other an Englishman; which for the most 
part desire to have as little to do the one with 
the other as may be. Neither had the bishop 
of Kilmore any party to make, nor any ready 
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made to his hand to back him, but stood single 
in this matter ; and so was sufiGiciently checked 
and chidden for his pains as a wilful an^ sin- 
gular man, to differ from the whole judgement 
of so honorable a court. But the bishop of 
Killalagh, that was censured, he indeed pro- 
fessed a great deal of respect to the bishop 
of Kilmore from that time forth, Still calling 
him his patron: but that was a small matter 
to be laid in the balance against the displea- 
sure of the chiefest in the kingdom. But our 
bishop being a plain man, and not ambitious of 
anything but to promote God's glory and to 
keep the peace of his conscience, he was the 
better qualified to bear that burthen of men's 
displeasure, though grievous enough to be borne. 
105. It is time now to give some account 
of the final issue of that tedious and chargeable 
suit between the bishop and his chancellor: 
wherein, notwithstanding the unanimous en- 
gagement of all the civilians against him and 
those many discouragements he met withal, 
yet being resolved to see the uttermost and 
finding himself not fairly dealt with in the 
prerogative-court, he came at last to the last 
refuge, an appeal to the king; whereby all 
proceedings were stopped till the king's plea- 
sure was known. And after some time (ac- 
cording to the usual manner in such cases) a 
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commission issued out under the king's broad 
seal, nominating a certain number of men of 
the chiefest rank, beginning with the lord 
deputy himself, and so on to privy councellors, 
judges, archbishops, bishops, doctors of both 
laws, &a and appointing those, or a certain 
number of them, to hear and determine the 
cause depending. The bishop had some hope 
at first this way to have obtained his purpose ; 
which was only to have liberty to appoint his 
own chancellor himself, or else to correct the 
exorbitancies of his pretended and obtruded 
chancellor. 

1 06. The expectations of all men were in- 
tent upon the final issue of this cause. Some 
of his judges spoke favorably, as by name sir 
George Shirley lord chief justice of the king's 
bench; who was heard to say, that he ifiought 
it hard if a shepherd might not have liberty 
to drive a wolf away from his fold. But others 
were as much the other way; openly declar- 
ing their judgements against the bishop before 
ever the delegates came to sit. Whereupon 
at the first sitting he put in his exceptions 
against one or two; always saving the rever- 
ence due to their persons; and the reasons of 
his exceptions were judged valid, so that those 
he excepted against were set by. So after a 
full hearing, wherein the lord chancellor Loftus 
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was chief judge and seldom absent from the 
coui-t, the matter in summo came to this final 
sentence : That Mr A lane Cook (after Dr Cook) 
should still hold his place of chancellor to the 
bishop of Kilmore, and that the bishop shmdd 
pay him the svmi of £icx) for his costs and 
charges during the suit. The bishop was quite 
out of hope, or rather sure to lose the day, 
long before the cause came to this end; and 
was told as much by one of his judges, Lancelot 
lord archbishop of Dublin, a very loving friend 
of his, who was able to discern as much by 
what he heard and knew of the minds of the 
rest of his delegates. 

107. The bishop of Kilmore had now done 
what lay in him, according to the understand- 
ing Qod had given him: he spared no lawful 
cost nor pains to redress what was amiss in 
managing the jurisdiction ecclesiastical; and 
therefore, though he lost the day, yet he kept 
his conscience* That which troubled him most 
was to be deserted (as he was) by the rest of 
his brethren the bishops ; who had they join- 
ed in this cause, so nearly concerning them 
and the well-governing and reforming of the 
church, as the civilians did in maintaining 
their worldly interest, some better issue might 
have followed. The bishop of Kilmore applied 
to himself that of the Apostle, 2 Tim. iv. 16, 
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No inan stood vriih me, but all men forsook me : 
I pray Ood that it may not be laid to their 
charge. 

io8. Mr Alane Cook, though now victor, 
yet used his victory with a great deal of inge- 
nuity and moderation. For he never urged the 
bishop to pay the £ioo costs that was imposed 
upon him by order of the court's delegates; nor 
did he at all grow insolent upon his success, 
but rather more moderate and mild than ever 
before: and to avoid any farther diflferences 
between the bishop and himself, he put oflf his 
place to the register Mr Richard Ash, a man 
that entirely loved the bishop and would be 
guided and directed by him in the execution 
of the place : so that after this the bishop had 
somewhat a calmer time than before; but it 
was not long; for after some few years the 
nation's peace and his life expired: of which 
more hereafter. 

109. It will not be amiss now to present 
to the world the more free and retired thoughts 
of the bishop touching these his troubles and 
touching his own condition in his episcopal 
function, as they are set down by himself in 
his familiar letters to Dr Despotine. It hath 
been hinted heretofore how intimate the friend- 
ship was between these two. For as in joy 
and grief, in mutual freedom and openness^ in 
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help and counsel, so even in reprehension they 
were faithful each to other. The doctor did 
not stick often to blame him for employing his 
time and abilities no better than in suits and 
wrangling business. The bishop's defence for 
himself was in these very words : Ood doth know 
how unwilling I spend my time and pains and 
means in such mean employments. But there is 
no remedy y unless I would resign my bishoprics, 
which I could be very willing to do. On the 
other side, I consider that I never desired this 
place, and being called to it by Ood, I must not 
choose mine own work, hut do that little good I 
can, and leave the rest to Ood, And in another 
letter, giving an account to the doctor why he 
would resign one of his bishoprics, he writes 
thus: For my part I wish I were rid not of 
one only, but of both, rather than spend my life 
in lawing and riding up and down; especially 
with so little furtherance from some who might 
{I will not say ought to) have afforded more 
favour, or equity at least, than I have hitherto 
foumd. And again, speaking of the resigna- 
tion of the bishopric of Ardagh, his own words 
are: Ood doth know, I would be more vrillingly 
rid of it than eat my dinner when I am hungry; 
having found nothing sin^ce I came into this 
calling but troubles and suits and wranglings. 
And again, he expressoth himself thus: I might 
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he a happy man if I were rid of my juris- 
diction and all the profits of both my bishop- 
ricSy reserving meat and drink and clothing. 
Such were the thoughts and expressions of this 
good bishop touching his calling and the troubles 
that attended him therein. 

no. The bishop had some friends in 
England of some place and power about the 
court. The most real were the earl of Hol- 
land and sir Thomas Jermin vicechamberlain 
to the king. The doctor still communicated 
the affairs of the bishop with sir Thomas ; and 
the bishop himself wrote frequently to him. 
Sir Thomas's love and respect to him were 
such, as he laboured to remove him into some 
bishopric into England; which purpose and 
endeavour of his the doctor coming to under- 
stand, could not hold for joy, but must needs 
hint it in his letters to bishop Bedell. His 
friends at court thought this an honorable 
way to take him off his troubles and render 
themselves capable of enjoying him; which at 
so great a distance they could not do. But it 
was not thought fit by the more potent at 
court to have him over into England. The 
doctor certified the bishop both who and why ; 
and nextly the reader shall understand bishop 
Bedell's own sense of this business. 

III. Before he was advanced to the 
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bishoprics, there was some mediation by lettere 
from sir Thomas Jermin to the lord deputy 
Falkland to confer the deanery of Christ Church 
in Dublin upon him, the present dean Dr 
Barlow being upon his advance to the arch- 
bishopric of Tuam ; and the lord deputy openly 
professed his purpose to do it. But when it 
came to the point, the imputation of puritanism 
by some at court lost him the deanery and had 
like to have put him by the bishoprics also. 
And herein his own expectation was fulfilled. 
My lord deputy (saith he in a letter to the 
doctor) professeth his purpose to confer the dean- 
ery upon me, and signified to me lately that he 
fuid received from sir Thomas Jermin very effec- 
tual letters in my commendation. I know not 
what will be; but in conclusion, I think nothing. 
112. After he was bishop, there were seve- 
ral endeavours by his friends to have him re- 
moved into England, of which himself writes 
thus : Now for that which toucheth me and my 
removal, Ood doth know I desire it not: nay I 
desire rather that it may not be: not but that tlie 
love of my country m^oves me and the society of 
yourself and other my friends, but because, if I 
be ft for any thing, I conceive I may do God 
a/nd his majesty better service here than I can 
in England: here, where my deafness and other 
defects are better covered with difference of 
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languages, and ray different course in some things 
pertaining to jurisdiction is justified by the eocor- 
bitant courses that have been holden by my 
opposites. There I should draw the hatred of 
all men upon me, and yet do no good. A^ain, 
mentioning liis suits with his chancellor and 
others for the rights of his church, he thus ex- 
presseth himself: God knows how unwilling I 
am, to spend my better time upon them: but there - 
is no remedy. As for that remedy you write 
of m^entioned by sir Thomas Jermin, it is worse 
than the disease, I have not failed, nor yet 
shall fail to suggest to those that are in place, 
what I think pertains to the safety of the 
common ship, wherein we all sail: but I am glad 
the opinion of one too vehement, or amy thing else 
may bar m£ from ihat employment. And in 
another letter again thus: As for the thoughts 
of removing into England, let it never come to 
the mind of any of my friends: Ood hath brought 
me hither, and I have begun to lay some founda- 
tion here; which, if God vdU, I shall endeavour 
to build upon : Hie requies mea in saecuium. 

113. Some would scarcely account a life 
of so many labours and so many troubles to be 
requies, a rest. But yet this good bishop did 
as a good christian should do, he did acquiesce 
in what portion God had laid out for him; and 
yet for the rest of his life still behind to be 
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related, we shall find him as little at rest (ac- 
cording to the common notion of the word) as 
before. For besides what is already set down, 
two very great labours lay both together upon 
him for divers years together before his death, 
of diflferent natures, but both tending to the 
same end, which were these; the building of 
all the churches in his diocese, and the trans- 
lating the Old Testament into the Irish tongue. 
i;4. As for the building the churches, the 
reader must know that when this work was first 
taken in hand, there were not five churches in 
his whole diocese, but were all ruined, so as 
scarcely the walls were left standing in some 
places. The reason was, that the land had 
been much harassed with war, and the people 
were but few and poor in those northern parts, 
and all too backward, both English and Irish, 
to such good works as building of churches. 
But God stirred up the spirit of his majesty to 
give commissions by his vicegerents in Ireland 
for the setting forward of this pious work. 
And among other men of principal quality the 
bishop was the first and chief commissioner. 
This occasioned him many hard journeys, first 
to view the several churches, then to meetings 
of the commissioners at several times and places 
for the assessing of every parish and taking 
accounts when the work was done. And as his 
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labours, so his charges were very great by reason 
of this business, and, which was worst of all, he 
found very corrupt dealing. Monies collected 
were wasted or spent, or some way converted to 
mens private uses, and the work neglected. 
With all which difficulties he so struggled and 
encountered, that before his death all the 
churches were repaired and fit for the people to 
meet in for God's service ; had the people been 
as willing to meet in them. 

115. That other labour of his comes next 
to be considered ; and that was the translation 
of the Old Testament into the Irish tongue. 
The bishop judged the scriptures as essential 
to the church as the building of stone walls, and 
that it more properly belonged to his care and 
function to open the fountains and clear the 
channels of these waters of comfort for Christ's 
sheep. He expected no commission fronj man 
for this undertaking; but acted by virtue of 
Christ's commission. Nor did the mean and 
slight esteem which some had of his design 
herein a whit remove him from prosecuting 
the same with all his might. He had the 
example of a reverend archbishop of that king- 
dom, William Daniel sometimes archbishop of 
Tuam, who caused the New Testament and 
common prayer-book to be translated into Irish 
and printed, out of his zeal for the salvation 
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of the people. And the bishop of Kilmore 
thought it a good work to add the Old Testa- 
ment also. 

1 1 6. For this purpose he enquired out the 
ablest men he could to- employ about the work; 
and among diverse that he made trial of, two 
especially he employed, Mr Murtagh Kling and 
Mr James Nangle. Both these men, when first 
the bishop came acquainted with them, were pa- 
pists; but being Irishmen, and more knowing 
than the ordinary sort, they were so ingenuous 
and well-aflfected to their own nation and lan- 
guage as to afiford their help to this work. Mr 
King was the chief translator, and the other 
was the reviewer and corrector. They had their 
entertainment at the bishop's house as long 
and as often as any comparing and reviewing 
work was in hand : wherein the bishop always 
made one, and through the skill he had attained 
in that language he contributed not a little 
to the work. Besides these translators he had 
a servant, an Irishman, that could write exactly 
well; and he writ out fair, sheet by sheet, as 
they translated and corrected. 

117. It pleased God while this work was 
in hand to incline the hearts of both the trans- 
lators to the embracing of the reformed religion : 
God's Spirit and those scriptures, and the 
bishop's gentle and able way of reasoning and 
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answering their objections, all concurring to- 
gether to the changing of their judgements. 
And so in conclusion the work was finished 
and fair written ready for the press, a little 
before that dismal time of trouble, rebuke and 
blasphemy, wherein God called Bis faithful ser- 
vant to Himself. 

1 1 8. Thus we have seen not a perfect, but 
true relation of the troublesome life of this good 
bishop. What remains is to take a view of his 
end, which was every way suitable to the former 
progress of his life, and as to outward suffer- 
ings, surmounting whatsoever had before be- 
fallen him. And herein we may observe (as in 
multitude of other the like examples, both 
former and later) that God's way with the 
choicest of his in this life is to exercise and 
train them for heaven by the most eminent 
trials and afflictions, even as the glorious Cap- 
tain of our salvation was made perfect through 
sufiferings. God will have the ablest and 
choicest Christians to be the completest suf- 
ferers: a lesson legible in capital letters all 
along the series of God*s providence; but yet 
learned by heart but by very few. But, God be 
blessed, our good bishop will appear to have 
studied it to some purpose. 

119. And here the reader must be en- 
treated to understand a little the quality of 
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the country where the bishop's seat was, and 
>vhat neighbours he lived among. His house 
was situate in the county of Cavan in the 
province of Ulster in Ireland, in a country con- 
sisting altogether of hills very steep and high, 
the valleys between being most commonly bogs 
and loughs; the country was then meetly well 
planted with English, but scatteringly here 
and there, which facilitated their ruin. The 
only considerable town in the whole county was 
Belterbert, which yet was but as one" of our 
ordinary market-towns here in England, having 
but only one church in it. This town was seven 
miles distant from the bishop's house. The 
town of Cavan itself being the county town 
was nearer, about two miles distant from Kil- 
more, but not so big by one half as Belterbert. 
Excepting these two towns there was nothing 
considerable in the county. Kilmore itself 
was but a mere country village, of good large 
bounds, but so thinly inhabited that nowhere 
in the whole parish any street or part of a street 
was to be found. There was a competent 
number of English, but the Irishmen more than 
five times their number; and all these obstinate 
papists. The bishop's house joined close to the 
church, being buDt upon one of the highest hills 
in the country, not near any neighbour of any 
quality by a mile. 
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1 20. In this posture, altogether unfit both 
for oflfence and defence, in a manner solitary 
and naked and exposed to any insolencies, our 
bishop being then at home, was on a sudden 
environed and involved with that horrible and 
ever lamentable rebellion. It was in several 
respects an astonishing accident, not admit- 
ting any consultation or attempt for opposition 
against it. There was not the least suspicion 
in the English of any such thing, nor could 
they at first conceive or believe the depth of 
the wickedness, no not when they had in part 
felt the bitter efifect thereof. And that place 
was so far distant from Dublin that no intelli- 
gence could be had: God had covered them 
with a cloud in that day of His anger. 

121. - There wanted not some forerunning 
tokens of this calamity, but they were not 
heeded. As the manifest height and fulness 
of sin in all ranks and sorts of men; pride, 
gluttony, uncleanness, deceit, oppression, ex- 
toi-tion, and a supine neglect of religion and 
the worship of God' and of the eternal con- 
cernments of precious souls, these were gene- 
ral: but more particular and relating especially 
to those parts were these. 

122. A strange multitude of rats, in a 
manner overrunning the houses and so bold 
as to come in view in the day time and to 
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gather the crumbs and bones under the table, 
which was a thing so much the more remark- 
able, because that till a little before the re- 
bellion, for many years' space, seldom any rat 
was to be seen in the country. And the elder 
Irish women would say often and openly that 
these rats were a sign of war. Another very 
strange thing was seen about a mile from 
Kilmore, not far from the house of Edmund 
O'Reilly the chief gentleman of that name and 
the chief actor in spoiling and killing the 
English, and this not long neither before the 
rebellion. In a plot of ground by the high 
way a strange number of insects or worms of 
the length of a man's finger and of a strange 
fashion were observed for some weeks, and 
many went to see them. They lay for the 
most part within the ground, which they had 
turned up and filled with their cells and 
caverns; so that the whole surface of the 
ground where they encamped was wholly bare 
of any green thing to be seen. 

123. A third, the most remarkable token, 
was given by a mad man, and therefore the 
less heeded. This distracted man was a very 
acute scholar, that had cracked his brain with 
too much study; and being also very poor, 
partly out of necessity, and partly out of hia 
rimning fancy, passed up and down from one 
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gentleman's house to another, and so got his 
Uvelihooi Among other places of his resort 
the bishop's house and ministers' houses had 
their turns; though the man was for nation 
Irish, and for religion popish. It seems by 
that which follows, that he had been in com- 
pany where discoui*ses had passed concerning 
that their horrid plot against the English. His 
manner was to speak in Latin, when he came 
among scholars; and wherever he could light 
upon pen and ink, he would be scribbling 
upon paper or book, what came next to hand. 
But both in his speaking and writing the 
shatteredness of his brain did appear; for his 
words and sentences were for the most part 
inconsistent with one another. Being enter- 
tained at a ministers house not long before 
the rebellion first brake out, he was observed 
to be extremely sad, contrary to his usual 
manner, which was rather a merry kind of 
madness. In that minister's house, walking 
up and down and sighing, he divers times was 
heard to utter these words: Where is king 
Charles now? This sentence he had up several 
times, with some other odd whimsies between. 
Besides this, he had gotten an old almanac, 
which he had all scribbled over on the one side, 
and, among other broken sentences, there was 
this written: We doubt not of France and 
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Spain in this action. These expressions were 
taken notice of; but coming from a distracted 
man, for the present were thought to signify 
nothing; till being put together and com- 
mented upon by the rebellion in bloody cha- 
racters, they were found and felt to be very 
significant. The things that belonged to their 
peace were then hid from their eyes, and it 
was the holy will of God that that cup should 
not pass away. 

124, Yet the bishop had very strange re- 
spect in such a time as that was. For all the 
country round about and in a manner the 
whole county was dispeopled of the English, 
before any violence was used either to his 
house or his person. The manner of his be- 
haviour and the occuiTences that he encoun- 
tered withal in that sad time, the reader may 
please to take as followeth. 

125. There was one and the same day set 
for the first rising of the Irish all over the 
nation, which was Saturday the 23rd of Oc- 
tober 1 64 1. But yet, even in Ulster itself, the 
north part of Ireland, where the rebels were 
most forward and fierce in that bloody action, 
they did not proceed in all places with the 
same fury. In the county of Cavan they 
carried their business at first with a kind of 
hesitation; here and there some particular 
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houses of the English were spoiled, and that 
was all. The chief of the Irish gentlemen 
there, being of the name of the O'Reillys, rather 
sought to persuade the English by fair words 
and promises to depart the country, than to 
fall upon them at first by plain force. The 
chief of these O'Reillys not dwelling far from 
the bishop's, came frequently to visit him at his 
house, especially Philip MTtfulmore O'Reilly. 
And though the daily report of cruelties acted 
about in the country came so thick, that the 
business they were in hand with could not be 
hidden any longer; yet these O'Reillys still 
gave comfortable words to the bishop; and for 
a week or fortnight's space, did not so much 
as take away any of his cattle. But before 
the first fortnight was expired there began 
to come a great confluence of poor stripped 
English people to the bishop's house for some 
shelter; like Job's messengers bringing one 
sad report after another without intermission. 
They heard that the bishop was yet permitted 
the enjoyment of his house and goods, and the 
place was near to fly unto, and thither they 
were glad to retire. 

126. The bishop most freely entertained 
all that came, and filled all his outhouses 
with those guests, as many as could sit one 
by another. Those that he knew to be of 
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better quality, though as then levelled with 
the meanest, he received into his dwelling 
house: and thus for a little while those poor 
distressed creatures were refreshed there. But 
the Irish had an evil eye at this goodness and 
charity of the bishop, and used all their skill 
to hinder his entertainment of the poor stripped 
English: as first by forewarning him not any 
longer to entertain those enemies and to spend 
provision upon them. This message the chief 
of the O'Reillys sent to the bishop; and when 
that prevailed not, he came himself and told 
him the same, threatening to take another 
course, unless he would forbear. The bishop's 
answer was, that }ve could not in charity but 
pity and relieve those poor distressed Chris- 
tians; and withal earnestly besought him to 
use his power for the restraining the rage 
of the multitude against them. But this pre- 
vailed so little, as that rather it did exasperate 
that cruel man the more. And therefore, 
though some other of the Irish gentlemen 
(as Luke Dillon esq. and Philip M^Mulmore 
O'Reilly) laboured to mitigate and soften his 
mind toward the bishop, yet being chief of 
them all and lord of that country (after the 
Irish account), he would go on his own way: 
and after many threatening speeches to the 
bishop (which he still meekly answered with 
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some pious and religious returns), this tempter 
depaj^ted from him for a season. 

127. But in the night time he sent men 
to the bishop's outhouses, where those poor 
English lay, who stripped them over again of 
what little covering they had gotten, and 
frighted them with their drawn skeans to drive 
them away from thence. And lamentable it 
was to hear the shrieks and outcries of those 
desolate, comfortless people, who had no remedy 
but to fly where they could, in a dark, cold 
night, from the rage of these persecutors. And 
some of them, rather than by their stay to 
bring any mischief to the bishop, chose to 
commit themselves to God's providence, and 
so wander away almost naked, God knows 
whither. Others shifting out of the way for 
the present, when they could with most privacy 
would return to their old shelter; and besides 
such there came daily other new guests; all 
which, while the bishop had wherewithal, were 
daily provided for. 

128. But Edmund O'Reilly would no 
longer bear this expense of provision, which ho 
said must be for the maintenance of the sol- 
diers. And therefore in short space a course 
was taken that the bishop's cattle, some by 
night and some by day, were driven all oflf his 
ground. They begun with the oxen and cows; 
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next they seized upon the horses both abroad 
and in the stable; and lastly they took away 
the sheep out of the court-yard. All this in a 
stealing filching way, most what by night, as 
if they would seem not altogether to own 
their enterprise. But afterward it was well 
known that the cattle were conveyed to Ed- 
mund O'Reilly's land and there kept. 

129. The bishop, for all this, still relieved 
many poor stripped people in his outhouses. 
But it was a most grievous and daily burthen 
to his heart (as needs it must to any Christian), 
that he was forced to hear and see the cries 
and cruel sufferings of those poor and naked 
people daily under his walls and windows : the 
common rascality of the Irish still daily gather- 
ing together about the house, as ravens about 
a carcase, and growing more and more insolent, 
especially those few among them who had 
gotten any kind of arms. 

130. One time amongst the rest, when a 
company of Irish, and among them some few 
with muskets, were rifling and tearing among 
those almost naked people, the cry was so great 
and doleful that the good bishop would needs 
go out himself to their rescue. Those about 
him judged it very hazardous, and laboured to 
dissuade him. But notwithstanding^ all their 
persuasions he would needs go out, tdting three 
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others in his company all unarmed: only the 
bishop himself had a good long staff in his 
hand, that was handsomely carved and coloured, 
which an Irish gentleman had sent him as a 
present some years before. As soon as they 
perceived the bishop, they left harassing the 
poor English and fled about a stone's cast ; and 
then two or three musketeers made a stand 
and presented their muskets right against the 
bishop's breast. But the bishop still went on 
and clapped his hand upon his breast and 
bid them shoot there, rather than to offer vio- 
lence to those miserable people. And God was 
pleased hereupon so to awe them, that they 
dismounted their muskets and went away. 

131. From henceforth the bishop was 
more closely besieged (or rather taken) in his 
own house: nothing without doors being now 
left, nor any freedom or safety to him or any 
with him within, but at the courtesy of the 
Irish, which (in comparison to what others met 
withal) was very much. For they suffered the 
bishop thus to continue and in some measure 
to enjoy himself, from the first beginning of the 
rebellion October 23rd, till near upon Christmas 
following. And though he was prohibited from 
protecting or reUeving any without the doors 
of his dwelling house, yet those that were 
within the ark with him were all this while 
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free from violence, through God's gracious and 
almighty protection: whose holy name be 
therefore praised and magnified for ever. 

132. The reader shall next be acquainted 
with some passages that occurred while the 
bishop thus continued in his own house. As 
first, that even then and there (the house 
joining close to the church) they had the com- 
fort of God's public and solemn worship on the 
Lord's days: the bishop and two or three other 
ministers performing the duties of that day in 
reading the scriptures, public prayers and the 
preaching of the word, without any considerable 
interruption. Then farther they had the com- 
fort of private prayers and conference between 
the bishop and some ministers and others of the 
better sort of the English that had taken sanc- 
tuary in the bishop's house. The present straits 
were excellent means to stir them up and to 
dispose them to a more serious and heavenly 
managing of those duties: neither could they 
want the comfort of singing psalms and 'praises 
unto God even in this their sad captivity. In 
all which holy exercises the good bishop led 
them on, and by his truly heroic and cheerful 
deportment in this his Christian academy, or 
school of affliction, was no small encouragement 
to their sad hearts. 

133. But as there were these encourage- 
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nients, so withal there wanted not discourage- 
ments, able to break a well-established heart. 
For the bishop's well-settled and resolved mind 
was doubly assailed all this while. First by 
the Irish, who, though they did forbear him as 
we have seen, yet laboured and desired very 
earnestly to have him go out of the country. 
And as they professed much friendship to him, 
so they often told him of his unsafety and 
danger in that place and condition wherein he 
then stood; and oflfered him (if he pleased) to 
see him and his company safely guarded and 
conveyed to Dublin, or what other place he 
should choose. 

134. This they often and earnestly ofifered. 
But the bishop told them he cotdd not nor 
would of his ovm choice desert his place and 
calling that Ood had set him in: hut ifhy force 
they would put him out, he would then cast 
himself upon OodJs providence. And another 
thing was also in the way to hinder his em- 
bracing such a motion, namely the sad experi- 
ence of many, who, having accepted of guards 
and convoys from the Irish, were in their pas- 
sage betrayed and stripped, and sometimes 
murdered outright, by those that undertook to 
guard them. 

135. But however others fared, those Eng- 
lish that were with the bishop in his house had 
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a confident persuasion^ that if he would have 
accepted a convoy for Dublin, he might have 
passed safe, and so have been a means of bring- 
ing them safely off also. And accordingly they 
all did in a manner continually lie at him to 
take a guard of the Irish and be gone. And 
among others his own children helped (not a 
little) to break his Christian courage. But all 
was in vain: he was always ready to answer 
such as did solicit him with some savoury and 
pious apophthegm or other: as that it was a 
shame for a bishop to be afraid of death; that 
it was a great weakness to be impatient in tim^s 
of suffering. To which purpose he brought in 
a saying related by an ancient writer, as repre- 
sented in a vision from God unto him: Pati 
non vultis; exire non vultis: quid faciam vobist 
In English thus: ^Tou are unwilling to suffer; 
you are imvnlling to die: what shall I do unto 
you? And farther he would allege, that /or his 
own part he was ancient, and if God so pleased, 
willing and desirous rather to die there than in 
another place. And to his children he said, 
that if they would go, they should have his leave 
a/nd furtiierance and blessing ; but for his own 
part, he was resolved not to stir tiU he was forced 
from his place. 

136. When they saw his resolution thus 
settled, they ceased: and most of them that 
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were thus sheltered with him took their oppor- 
tunities (the best they could), some at one time 
and some at another, and departed to Dublin. 
But the difficulties and dangers, the frights and 
insolencies they suffered, and the strange and 
miraculous ways of escape which God made 
out for them, each man in a diflferent manner, 
would make a tragical history; yet not alto- 
gether so, forasmuch as they all escaped with 
their lives, per tot discrimina rerum; and as 
St Paul's fellow-passengers, some on boards, 
and some on broken pieces of the ship, were all 
at last safely landed at Dublin. 

137. Some weeks and almost months thus 
passing, and the fury of the rebellion being 
somewhat cooled, and nothing being now left 
to be taken as pillage or plunder from the 
English, nor in a manner any of the English 
nation left in the country, the Irish began 
to think how they might secure what they 
had thus possessed themselves of The only 
work they had to do was to take some course 
with the bishop of Kilmore, who was all this 
while at their mercy, and to reduce two 
castles that stood out upon their own defence. 
These castles were defended by two Scottish 
knights, that were of the British, that had fled 
for refuge into them (with their neighbours 
and tenants), who were the owners of them. 
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138. As for the bishop, though all his 
cattle were taken from him, yet his com 
(whereof he had a great quantity) and all his 
substance within doors still remained. This 
booty the Irish had a long time expected, only 
having as yet spared the bishop, they would 
not proceed to the rifling of his house or sei?ing 
of his person without some seeming urgent pro- 
vocation thereunto. And for want of a better 
they laid hold on this. Thos^ Scottish knights 
that stood upon their defence, as is above re- 
lated, had several times made out small parties 
to bring in provision, which how small soever 
were a very great terror to the Irish. And at 
one time above all the rest a party going out, 
they happened upon some persons of such qua- 
lity among the Irish, as they thought it might 
be some advantage to themselves to take them 
as prisoners. These castles of the Scottish 
knights had a long time stoutly defended 
themselves and as dreadfully vexed the Irish 
with but a very small company of men. But 
of all other indignities this of taking prisoners 
did most trouble them; and the rather because 
one of the prisoners was a chief man of the 
O'Reillys. But being a people of a base cou- 
rage, unable to help themselves by any warlike 
exploit, they fell upon the unarmed bishop and 
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took this occasion to seize upon his house and 
goods. 

139. There was also another thing that 
put on the design; and that was the urgent 
importunity of the popish bishop, or antibishop 
of Kilmore. For the reader must know, it was 
the common condition of all Ireland in those 
days to have in every diocese two bishops, and 
in each parish two priests, the one popish, the 
other protestant. The popish bishop claimed 
his house and his church, unjustly detained 
from him by one in their account an heretic. 

140. Therefore Edmund O'Reilly, the chief 
man of that stock or family, and lord of the 
country, comes to the bishop's house, not as for- 
merly in a peaceable manner, but with counte- 
nance, company and language, more composed 
to terror and revenge. He searched the house 
for arms and seized upon those few that were; 
he threatened and upbraided the bishop for 
what the Scots had done in frighting the coun- 
try and taking prisoners; and told him that 
both Scots and EngUsh should know that the 
Irish could take prisoners as well as they: and 
without many words the said Edmund O'Reilly 
himself laid his hand on the bishop's shoulder, 
with these words: / arrest you in the king's 
name; you are my prisoner. The bishop, with 
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a cheerful countenance, answered him to this 
effect : that he did not know wherein he had of- 
fended the king's majesty; neither could he be- 
lieve he had the king's authority for what he 
then did: but however, that he should yield to the 
power then in his hand; withal putting him in 
mind, that there was a Ood who would judge 
righteously. 

141. But O'Reilly, not standing to word it 
with his prisoner, called for an account of what 
was in the house, especially the plate; which 
was presently brought forth. It was not much : 
the chief was plate belonging to the church, 
which the ^bishop at his own cost had caused to 
be made not long before and had dedicated to 
the church; a large flagon, a chaUce, and a 
paten, with this inscription, Ecclesia^ Kihno- 
rensis. This the bishop told O'Reilly was the 
church's, and not his; and therefore desired it 
might not be converted to any other use, but be 
committed to his brother (as he called him), 
meaning the popish bishop, who also had been 
inquisitive not only after the plate but all the 
rest of the bishop's goods, which he counted his 
part of the spoil, and more properly belonging 
to himself. The church-plate O'Reilly durst 
not deny him, wherein bishop Bedell's desire 
was fulfilled; and as for the rest of the goods, 
there was a contest between the popish bishop 

8 
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and O'Reilly : but they made a shift to agree 
in the parting as well as the taking. The 
greatest thing that stuck with our good bishop 
was his library, yet some little satisfaction he 
had by thinking it should come into the hands 
of scholars; for O'Reilly told him, such things 
shoiUd be left to the bishop, 

142. Bishop Bedell being thus arrested by 
Edmund O'Reilly, had only one night's lodging 
more in his own house. For the next morning 
O'Reilly with very much verbal kindness apd 
civility acquainted him that it was resolved he 
must be secured in a castle not far off, in the 
midst of a great lough, above cannon-shot from 
any shore, called Lough water castle: and as for 
his monies, he told him they would leave him 
that to live on: as for his children, they might 
remain somewhere in the country. The bishop 
had two sons and their wives, partners and 
spectators with him in all these troubles ; and 
it was to them a very hard thing to be parted 
from the company of their father, whether in 
life or death: and therefore the bishop made it 
his request that they might go along with him 
to the castle; and with much ado it was at 
last granted. 

143. When the time was come that the 
bishop and his company were to be sent to the 
castle; the bishop's oWn horses being taken 
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away long before, O'Reilly was so civil as to 
furnish them all with horses, and so with a 
small guard conveyed them to the water side, 
and so by boat wafted them over to the castle, 
standing in the midst of a great lough or lake. 
In the passage the bishop behaved himself with 
a strange measure of cheerfulness, telling his 
sons, whom he saw somewhat dejected. That he 
blessed God for that day, wherein He was pleased 
to honour him so far as to call him to suffer 
something for His name: and said farther, He 
thanked God tfiat he found himself as cheerful 
and joyful^ q^s ever he was upon his marriage- 
day: but alas! there were none so furnished for 
such a trial as to answer the bishop with the 
like Christian fortitude, either in heart or 
voice: yet it was no small comfort to all the 
company to have such a champion. 

144. Being come into the castle they were 
accommodated well. The governor, Mr Owen 
O'Reilly, formerly a tenant to the bishop, and 
a very civil and honest gentleman, used the 
bishop with all possible courtesy. The place 
itself was very commodious for room and lodg- 
ing, and there was also good company, Mr Ar- 
thur Galium and Mr William Castleton, fellow- 
prisoners with the bishop. Neither wanted 
there any provision, for by the care of the go- 
vernor they were furnished with sufficient for 

8—2 
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their money. They had free liberty to exercise 
their religion together in a chamber for them- ^ 
selves, with very strict charge from the go- 
vernor that none should interrupt them. And 
it was no small privilege that there they were 
free from the insolencies of the common people : 
in this only being in the condition of pri- 
soners, that some of them for some time were 
forced to wear iron-bolts; which honour the 
bishop was very ambitious of, and desired that 
he might excuse all the rest, or else bear 
them company in this suffering, but it was 
denied 

145. In this posture our good bishop and 
his fellow-prisoners kept their Christmas, not 
with carding, revelling, or wantonness, but in 
prayer, doctrine, exhortation, godly conference. 
Besides the private comfort of which holy exer- 
cises God was pleased to send in some comfort- 
able news by a strange way concerning the pub- 
lic; which was thus. The English in those 
parts (those few that were left), by reason of 
the great distance from Dublin, were kept from 
all intelligence but what the Irish pleased to 
communicate, and that was only such as might 
terrify them and render their condition hopeless 
of any succour or relief whatever. All their 
discourses in the audience of the EngUsh were 
still of the successes of their army : as of that 
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sad defeat of the five hundred men, the first 
that took the field for the English cause, and 
were intended for the strengthening of Drog- 
heda; of their firm union together by reason 
of the conjunction of the lords of the pale with 
the rest of the rebels, and especially the siege 
of Drogheda, and even of the taking of the 
city: which they so confidently afiirmed that 
they named the very day, and in their reports 
divided the spoil, as the mother of Sisera: this 
was the cheer the poor English had to keep 
Christmas. 

146. But it happened that in the castle 
where the bishop was prisoner, one night a sol- 
dier, newly-come from Drogheda, was enter- 
tained by some of the guards, who kept their 
court in the lowest rooms. In the night late 
some of the guard questioned the soldier, what 
news there was from Drogheda, One of the 
English prisoners that understood Irish, being 
just over their heads, laid his ear to a clift in 
the plancher and listened to their discourse. 
The soldier told them plainly that the siege was 
broken up, and shewed them his own hands and 
arms, all scratched and rent with thorns and 
briars, while he was in a hasty retreat from an 
assault they had made upon the city. He told 
them also that the bullets poured down as thick 
from the walls as if one should take a fire-pan 
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fuU of coals and pour them down upon the 
hearth; which he acted before them, sitting all 
together at the fire. And for his own part, he 
said, he would be hanged before he would go 
forth again upon such a piece of service. He 
that listened soon communicated this good 
news to his fellow-prisoners ; whereby it pleased 
God to revive their spirits not a little ; but they 
were fain with all diligence to keep the matter 
to themselves. 

147. After Christmas without the bishop's 
desire or good liking, had it been in his choice, 
his removal from the castle was effected thus. 
Some special friends of the bishop, Luke Dillon, 
Esq'., Philip M^Mulmore O'Reilly, Mr Dennis 
Sheridon, did intercede for his enlargement 
with Edmund O'Reilly, that then had the chief 
command pf the country; who though willing 
to have that castle, their chief magazine, cleareld 
of the English prisoners ; yet he liked it well so 
to be sought to for their enlargement. Nor 
was that all; but another solemnity must be 
observed also. For he required an exchange of 
those that the Scottish knights had taken pri- 
soners, that they might be set at liberty in Ueu 
of the bishop and his company. And accord- 
ingly peiTSons were sent bo treat with the Scots, 
whose respect to the bishop moved them to 
consent to an exchange which the bishop could 
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not deny, knowing it to be the desire of those 
in whose power he was then. 

148. All being agreed, and the time con- 
cluded upon, the bishop and his children were 
set at liberty; but such a liberty as was more 
dangerous than the former imprisonment. As 
for his own house, that was in possession of 
Edmund O'Reilly and the popish bishop, and 
thither they would not suffer him to return. 
So that now he, that was wont to give enter- 
tainment to others, had no place to hide his 
head but at others' courtesy. He had his choice 
of two places, both not much above a mile dis- 
tant from his house. One was the house of 
Luke Dillon, Esq'., brother to the then earl 
of Roscommon, who very importunately invited 
him to abide with him, till they might have a 
safe conduct to Dublin. The other was the 
house of Mr Dennis Sheridon, an Irishman, 
and of a family, though inferior to the O'Reillys, 
yet numerous and potent in the country. This 
man had been educated from his childhood in 
the protestant religion, in the house of a very 
reverend and godly divine, Mr Hill, sometime 
dean of Kilmore; by whom he was so well 
principled, that he always stood firm to the 
protestant religion. The bishop of KJlmore 
took always a special notice and liking of him; 
and for his good conversation and skill in the 
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Irish language he promoted him to the min- 
istry and bestowed on him a church-living; 
where the inhabitants being all Irish, an Eng- 
lishman had been unable in any sort to dis- 
charge that duty, incumbent upon a minister to 
such a people. 

149. This man, though a protestant and a 
minister, yet being Irish, and of a name and 
family powerful in that country, was exempted 
from that violence which then protestants sadly 
suffered from the Irish. To his house the 
bishop made choice rather to retire; which in- 
deed was a common asylum, or sanctuary, to as 
many distressed English as it could contain. 
Here the bishop had the most loving and best 
accommodations that the house could afford. 
And all the chief of the name, Sheridons, out 
of their love to their kinsman and the bishop 
now sojourning with him, did often express and 
promise their utmost endeavours, to the hazard 
of their lives, to secure them and the house 
from any violence whatever. 

150. While "the bishop lived here, being 
not above a mile from his own house, he had 
a desire to hearken after his library, which he 
had left there; and if it might be, to have the 
use of some books and papers of his own. 
Wherein by Mr Sheridon*s means he had his 
desire. For he, having some fainiliar acquaint- 
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Tince with the popish bishop, had liberty to go 
where the books were, and so procured for our 
bishop his desk, and some other books and 
papers at several times, as he saw his best op- 
portunity. And among the rest (as Dr Bernard 
in his character of this bishop hath published), 
by the care of this Mr Sheridon, the bishop's 
MS. Hebrew Bible was preserved and brought 
away out of the Irish's hands; and is liow, ac- 
cording to the bishop's last will and testament, 
in the library of Emmanuel college in Cam- 
bridge. 

151. As for the rest of his library, some 
of them were taken away by friars and by 
priests that had frequent access to their bishop 
while he there continued. The rest were little 
regarded by the Irish; and as soon as any 
alarum of the approach of English forces could 
reach that country, the Irish, after their usual 
manner, fled to the mountains and woods ; 
not troubling themselves with such luggage as 
books, but leaving them behind for booty to 
the English soldiers. And so what enemies 
left, friends took away. And so miserable a 
comforter is war, that those that should have 
relieved the forlorn and desperate affairs of the 
English, did but add to their affliction and 
oppression. The bishop's books went every 
way but the right; and some of his sermons 
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were preached in Dublin, and heard there by 
some of bishop Bedell's near relations that had 
formerly heard them from his own mouth : and 
some of the episcopal order were not innocent 
in this case ; and it is more than probable, that 
some of them are still beholding to bishop 
Bedell's papers, that never would own his 
righteous cause when alive and upon the stage, 
in the cause and quarrel of Jesus Christ, as a 
spectacle to the world, to angels and to men. 

152. But to return to the bishop. He 
continued some weeks in the house of Mr She- 
ridon in some good measure of health; and 
during that time his manner was to pray in 
the family himself every day, as he formerly 
used to do in his own; and upon the Lord's 
days he spent the day with the company that 
was there, in prayer and preaching of the word, 
both forenoon and afternoon, as long as health 
permitted. For the manner of this bishop was 
never to make use of a chaplain (though he 
had still one or other in his house) either to 
pray in his family, or to give thanks at his 
table ; unless in case of some young man that 
intended the ministry, whose gifts he had a 
desire to take some trial of. And as for preach- 
ing he seldom omitted a Lord's day, while he 
enjoyed his place and was at home, without 
doing some part or all the works of that day. 
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In this course he held on till the last, when 
his diocese was reduced but to one family. 

153. And now the time drew near which 
God had destinated to put an end to his 
labours ; the manner whereof was thus. In the 
liouse of Mr Sheridon (being very full of 
English, who sheltered themselves there,) it 
pleased God that a grievous sickness fell among 
them. It was a violent and continued fever, 
commonly called by the name of the Irifeh- 
ague. It usually distracted the patient more 
or less. It was very infectious, usually passing 
through a family, where once it- seized. To 
ancient people most commonly it was mortal, 
and that in little space. Those of younger 
years that escaped, were sure to be brought 
very low and to be a long time ere they could 
recover their strength. Most of the English in 
the house were sorely visited with this ague, 
and some ended their days; having this com- 
fort, that they were not suffered to fall into the 
hands of men, but were taken away by the 
immediate hand of a merciful God. 

154. Among others, the bishop's wife's son 
by a former husband was taken sick of this 
ague, and being not so well accommodated as 
he could have desired, (if the place and present 
condition of things could have afforded better,) 
the bishop was the more solicitous about him, 
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and would be too often at his bed. By this 
means it pleased God that himself also was 
taken with this pestilential and deadly ague, 
which in a few days took away his appetite, 
and by consequence his strength ; so as he was 
scarcely able to go or stand, but was necessi- 
tated to go to his bed. But yet before even- 
ing he would constrain himself to rise and pray 
with the family; till at last the force of the 
disease so far prevailed that, being in prayer, 
his speech failed him, and he was not able to 
articulate his words. And before this he com- 
plained that he could neither command his 
mind nor yet his tongue, either to conceive or 
express what he intended and desired. 

155. When he was become thus weak, 
among others that came to visit him, one of 
more principal note, that bore a great affection 
to him, and yet a zealous papist, may deserve 
especially to be mentioned. It was Philip 
M^Mulmore O'Reilly, brother to him that im- 
prisoned the bishop. This gentleman from the 
very first spake openly against the rebellion 
and whoever were contrivers of it, and in his 
ordinary discourses would curse them bitterly. 
He being come to see the bishop, after some 
few words, (which he hardly could utter for 
tears,) he besought the bishop, if he wanted 
money f or amy other necessaries, to make ttse of 
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any thing that he wa^ able to furnish him 
withal. To which the bishop, rising up out of 
his chair, made return, thanking him for his 
great civility, desiring God to requite him for 
the same, and to restore peace to the nation: 
being hai'dly able to stand, and yet beyond 
expectation expressing himself without any 
faltering in his speech, which he had not 
done for a great while before. After this he 
seldom spake, and but brokenly. Being some- 
times asked how he did, his answer was still 
WeU; nor did there appear, by any excessive 
heat or groaning or otherwise, that he felt any 
great pain. Being himself not able to speak, 
others often went to prayer by his bed's side; 
and he, by the elevation of his eyes and affec- 
tionate pronouncing the word Amen, when he 
never else was heard to speak, testified his con- 
currence in that duty. 

156. Drawing now near his dissolution, 
when his breathing was turned into panting, 
his sons craving his blessing, he expressed him- 
self thus: Ood bless you, and bring you to 
eternal life. When they had received his bless- 
ing, and saw him hastening away, they brake 
forth into tears, and fell a weeping over him, 
not thinking ever to have heard him speak 
more. But on a sudden looking up, even when 
death was already in his eyes, he spake unto 
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them thus: Be of good cheer; he of good cheer: 
whether we live or die, we are the Lord! a. And 
these were his last words. 

157. Thus this good bishop ended his days: 
a man eminent for godliness, integrity, humility, 
learning, laboriousness in his calling, zeal for 
the reformation of the church; and, above all, 
eminent in trials and sufferings. When he was 
dead, the popish bishop at first would not suffer 
him to be buried in the churchyard of Kilmore, 
because he was, as he accounted, an heretic. 
But O'Reilly and the chief of the Irish gentle- 
men overruled the bishop in that, and liberty 
was given to bury him where himself had ap- 
pointed in his last will and testament. 

158. So great an enemy he was to worldly 
pomp and vanity, that his very grave and 
burial may be a monument hereof to posterity, 
concerning which he appoints thus: For this 
corruptible fleshy I appoint tltat it be committed 
to the ground, without any funeral pomp, in 
the churchyard of Kilmore, at the south comer 
thereof in the same grave, or hard by the corpse 
of my dear wife Leah, and my son John; about 
whose coffins and mine, I do appoint, that there 
be a stone wall raised from the ground, and 
one or more large grave-stones laid over, with 
this inscription: GULIELMI QUONDAM KILMO- 
RBNSIS EPISCOPI DEPOSITUM. He always bore 
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a reverend respect to the place of God's public 
worship; and upon all occasions was wont to 
testify his dislike of burying dead bodies within 
those walls, both as savouring of pride in death, 
and a vain affectation of worldly pomp; and 
also as a kind of profanation of that place 
destinated to a more spiritual and holy use. 
For himself, he took a sure course to avoid it; 
choosing the remotest comer of the church- 
yard to be the burying-place for him and his: 
where, according to his own appointment, his 
corpse was interred. 

159. Only in one thing his will was not 
fulfilled, because the Irish would have their 
wills; and out of their affection to him would 
needs accompany him to his gi^ave, not with- 
out some kind of pomp. The manner was thus. 
When the day appointed for his burial was 
come, the Irish, in a considerable number, 
resorted to the house; especially those of the 
Sheridons, being of the same name with the 
minister in whose house he died; and some of 
the principal of them would needs be the 
bearers. When the company had passed some- 
thing above half way to the church, Edmund 
O'Reilly that had imprisoned him and dis- 
possessed him of all, (being then resident in 
the bishop's house, joining close to the church,) 
came forth to meet the corpse^ being accom- 
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panied with Mulmore O'Reilly his son, then? 
sheriff of the county, and some other gentle- 
men, and attended with a party of musketeers 
and a drum. The coming of this company, 
in this warlike manner, was thought at first to 
be intended to hinder and oppose the burial of 
the bishop's corpse. But when they met the 
bier, it proved no such thing. For O'Reilly and 
those with him applied themselves in most 
courteous and condoUng language to the bishop's 
sons, speaking respectfully and honourably of- 
the dead, and comfortably to the living; and 
so, commanding their drum to beat, as the 
manner is when a soldier is buried, and placing 
the musketeers before the corpse, they thus 
conveyed the bishop to his grave. And being 
come thither, the sheriff told the bishop's sons 
that they might use what prayers, or what form 
of burial, they pleased; none should interrupt 
them. And when all was done, he commanded 
the musketeers to give a volley of shot, and 
so the company departed. 

1 60. To close up this narrative of the life 
and death of the bishop of Kilmore, and as it 
were to set his seal to it, let the reader take 
notice of the sculpture, or engraving of his seal; 
containing in it as it were a prophetical synopsis 
of the whole course of his life. It was his own 
device, and engraven first by his own hand 
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upon the haft of his knife, before he could fore- 
see what lot Qod had laid out for him. The 
hint that he took for his conceit, as by the 
inscription may be gathered, was out of the 
Scripture, Isai. i. 25 : And I will turn my hand 
v/ptm thee, and purely purge away thy dross 
and take away all thy tin. The last sen- 
tence of this verse In the Hebrew goes thus 

J'^^n?"'?? n^pNV.. In conformity to this 
Scripture with allusion to his own name Bedell, 
(or as it was anciently Bedyl,) the device was 
this : A crucible or fining-pot standing in flame, 

with this superscription ♦vHS'^S ^f^O *JDO"* 
Purge from ms all my tin: turning what the 
Prophet sets down, as a promise to Sion, into 
a petition to the Lord for himself, to take away 
all his tin &om him. After he was made a 
bishop, he caused this in a larger figure to be 
set upon his episcopal seal; possibly not think- 
ing then, much less imagining in his younger 
years, that Qod would have answered his peti- 
tion so punctually, according to the literal 
sense, as by experience he after felt But it is 
the Lord's usual manner in answering the 
prayers of His people, to do it in ways least 
imagined by them, but most tending to the 
advancement of His own glory and their spiri- 
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tual advantage^ as may be plainly observed in 
His dealings with this His faithful servant 
Blessed for ever be His holy name. Amen. 
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